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Tue Parliamentary business of the week: was commenced in the” 


manner most agreeable to Ministers of State—that is, by placing 
at their disposal a large amount of the public money. The Army 
Estimates were brought forward:on Monday, by Mr. Etiice; and 
a short time sufficed to vote away. three millions and a_ half ster- 
ling. The House of Commons was’ good-humoured; ‘and accom- 
modating. Even Mr..Humi seemed té consider that‘it would be 
too bad to treat‘Mr.Erxice to the same lectures with which he 
tried the temper of Lord Patmerston in‘ days of yore. The 
present Secretary at War ‘has got the knack of managing 
the Economical section of the Opposition.: Whenever, a vote is 
denounced as exorbitant..or unnecessary, he makes a.sort of con- 
fidential communication to them:-such. as—‘ You've. no. notion 
what trouble I have taken to meet your’ views in this matter “— 
“I have written and spdken to Lord <Hixx about it, but he will 
not agree to any thing of the sort "—‘ You had -better leave it all 
in my hands, and you will see what I will do for-you next session.” 
Now, with all due respect for Mr: ELr1cx's powers of management, 
we think that when he brings fofward a motion which he is obliged 
to apologize for in this fashion, the duty of the House of Commons 
is to negative it—to refuse him the money; a certain and most 
proper method of bringing the haughty spirits at the Horse 
Guards to submit to economical reforms in the Army. We do 
not see the propriety of bringing Lord Hix. forward to bear the 
blame of a transaction for-which the Secretary at. War is answer- 
able to the House of Gomiiions: Of course Lord H1x1 will be glad 
of as much money for the Army as the House of Commons can be 
prevailed upon to vote ;. but itis paltry in’ Mr, Exxice to put Lord 
Hiv forward as “his shiéld, and blameable in the Members of the 
House to suffer him to squander the public money from behind it. 
‘Of the Estimates themselves we have already spoken, and also of 
the creditable manner in which the accounts of the Army have 
‘been presented to the House of Commons. 

A subject of great public interest and importance—that of im- 
pressment of seamen—was discussed on Tuesday. Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM, in a speech which has been justly characterized as able 
and persuasive, moved for a Committee to consider of devisin 
some means of manning our ships without having recourse t 
pressgangs. Public opiiién runs strongly against this cruel an 
impolitic practice of impressment. Ministers dare no longer offe 
any direct defence of it. Their tone has changed since las 
session; and the only way in which Sir JAMes GRAHAM Venture 
to meet Mr. BucKINGHAM’s motion, was by moving for leave t 
bring in a bill, the express object of which is to provide seame 
for the fleet without having recourse to impressment. 

Mr. BucKi1NGHAm’s motion was rejected by 218 to 130. This 
is not surprising; for Mr. BuckineHam himself committed the 
mistake of admitting the right of the Crown to press seamen upon 
anemergency. He thus backed out of the grand principle of 
his own proposal. It became a question with many foes to 
impressment, whether the mover or the Minister had the 
best of it. Sir James Grawam declared (and we have no right 
or reason to believe him insincere in the declaration), that im- 
Femvent should never be used except in the last resort; and 

r. BucKINGHAM in point of fact did not propose to deprive Sir 
James of one tittle of the power to press seamen in cases of emer- 
gency, For who are to be judges of the necessity, of the case? 
According to Mr. BucxineuAm, the Privy Council.» And from 
Whom will the Privy. Council in such’ cases seek for advice 
and information ? Why, from the Admiralty, to be sure; and 
thus, according to the principle which Mr. BucktNGHAM con- 
cedes, the seamen would have little more protection than they 
have at present. 

Impressment ought to be declared illegal in all cases; it ought 
tobe utterly abolished by act of Parliament. Should “ an emer- 
8ency ” occur in which it should be found absolutely necessary, an 





act of Parliament, authorizing impressment for a limited period, 
might. be passed in an extremely short time. The dearest 
rights of freemen are not to be placed at the mercy of any set of 
persons who may happen to form his Majesty's Council. But 
there never was a more palpable failure than the attempt to prove 
that impressment ever could be necess@ty, under a judicious sys- 
tem of naval discipline. Why, even now, in time of peace, with 
no prospect whatever of a war, we keep 27,000 seamen and ma- 
rinesin pay. Yet Sir James Grauam and Lord Atruorp talk 
as if tea A vessel in our Navy was deserted, and as if our coasts 
might be blockaded in six days by some unknown and unexpected 
enemy. For a sudden emergency, we are, or ought to be, better 
prepared than any other nation in the world; and if our seamen 
were well paid, not merely for the exercise of their brute force and 
bravery, but for the skill which they have acquired as seamen, and 
for which they have as good a right to charge the nation that uses it 
as one tradesman has to charge another for the merchandise he 
sells, then there would be no difficulty at any time in cramming 
our vessels of war with picked seamen. Has Sir JamMzs Granam 

ever gone @n board of an American frigate? If he has, he must 

have seen the deck crowded with fine athletic fellows—no old men, 

and scarcely a boy among them—all first-rate seamen, picked out 

of a mercantile navy of seventy or eighty thousand sailors, eager 

to obtuin the pay and provisions of a vessel of war. There was no 
pressgang. used to force such men to fight the battles of their 

country.” ‘They were well treated, and well paid; and when our 
rulers shall learn to treat British seamen in the same manner, 
they will find no lack of naval volunteers. Sir James Grauam’s 
scheme is to register all the seamen of the country, and take those 

required for the naval service by ballot. It was truly remarked by 

Mr. Hume, that this plan must fail: the seamen will only regard 

it as a plot to cateh them more securely. Registration may be re- 

sorted to with success after the formal abolition of impressment, 

but not before. 

There was an unusually full attendance of Members at the 
morning sitting on’ Tuesday, when Lord Esrineron presented the 
Devonshire petition for a commutation of Tithes. Mr. Parrorz, 
Member for Totness, explained, that the intentions of the peti- 
tioners were different from what they have been generally supposed 
to be. They did not wish that a tenth of the rent should be sub- 
stituted’for a tenth of the produce; but that the whole of the land 
liable to tithe should be fairly valued, as if it were free of burden 
of every kind; that a tenth part of that should be set aside as the 
titheowner's share, subject to all the charges to whieh the other 
parts are liable. ‘The amount of gain or loss to the titheowner 
would vary according to the circumstances. That he would gene- 
rally be a loser by the arrangement, however, is the expectation of 
the petitioners.. Supposing this to be the case, let us glance atits 
mode of operation on the rentals of landed proprietors. 

Were all land now tithable, the gain to the landowners, 
on a general. abolition of tithe, would be tolerably equal. But 
there is a considerable portion of the land tithe-free, and which on 
that account yields an increased rent to the landlord. Why 
should it yield an increased rent? Plainly because the cultivator 
is not so heavily burdened as his neighbour who has to pay 
the tithe. . But if the latter is relieved from payment of tithe, 
the adyantage possessed by the farmer who was tithe-free before, 
disappears. ; Either, therefore, his rent must be lowered, or that 
of his competitor will be raised, or the one will fall while the other 
rises, till a sort of average is struck; and a portion of the property 
of the owner of the land which was tithe-free before, passes into 
that of the person whose land the Legislature has only lately freed 
from tithe altogether,—or a portion of it only, as the Devonshire 
petitioners require; that is merely a question of degree. Would 
this be equitable? 

A bill for the Repeal of the stupid and hateful Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act has been again introduced by Mr. J. A. Murray. We 
hope that, this session, Lord BroucHam will not go out of his way 
to cushion it, as he did the last. 

The House of Commons has so far done its duty as regards the 
Boroughs—emphatically Rotten—of Carrickfergus, Stafford, and 
Warwick. There was a hardy band of five members who opposed 
the second reading of the bill for disfranchising Stafford: but the 
majority numbered 167,and what were five among so many ? 

Lord ALtHorpP brought in his promised bill for the repeal of 
the House-tax on Thursday. The householders will be in luck 
if they get this tax abolished after all; for that most unfortunate 
Chancellor .of the Exchequer has, we fear, reckoned without his 
host in caleulating upon so large an increase in the tea-duties. 
The proceedings at the India House during the week. must have 
blighted his financial prospects. =, eet) 

The Landed Interest triumphed in the House of ‘Commions last 
night. On’Thursday, Mr. Hume moved for a Commitféé"to ins 
quire into tle Corn-laws, with the view to subgtiiute afixel fcr 
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the present fluctuating duty, and to grant @, fixed equivalent 
bounty on the export of*eorn. The debate occupied almost the 
whole of Thursday and Friday, and terminated in a division of 
312 to 155 against the-motiony The*tmajority, though a large one, 
is not larger than was expected. ‘The Ministers have been 
earnestly and successfully exerting themselves in favour of the 
monopolists. They made a point of securing not merely a majo- 
rity, but as large a majority as possible; and with this view, they 
applied to Lord DariiNneron to withdraw an amendment of which he 
had given notice, fearing that it might divide the opponents of the 
motion : this was expressly stated, last night, by Lord DarLineTron 
himself. The opposition seems to have been, from first to last, adroitly 
ot up. Sir James Granam, who has avowed himself the author of 
the Report of the Agricultural Committee of last session, seems to 
have drawn it up with a view to its bearing on the expected attack 
on the Corn-laws. Then came the allusion in the King’s Speech 
to the distress of the landed interest; and next the refusal of 
Ministers to repeal any tax of importance that bore hardly upon 
that interest. All this appears to have been done with the ex- 
press intention of strengthening the claim of the landlords to the 
continuance of their monopoly. Taking these circumstances into 
account, the majority is not after all alarming. 
Mr. Humz was not very successful in his manner of bringing 
the question forward. There was.a want of simplicity and com- 
prehensiveness in his views. In common with every other 
speaker in the debate, he appeared to lose sight of the grand 
telling argument in favour of a free trade in corn—that it would 
tend to producea universal increase of things useful and desirable 
to mankind, or in other words, a vast accession to the wealth and 
comfort of all classes in all nations. This great point was not well 
brought out by any of the supporters of the motion. Colonel Torrens, 
arguing on scientific principles, made the most effective speech. Mr. 
Povu.etr THomson was too lengthy; and overlaid his argument 
with quotations, which, however well they might serve to demolish 
Sir James GranaM, were both stupid and old. Besides, as long as 
Mr. TxHomson continues the member of a Government, to the 
heads of which he is opposed on the most important of all ques- 
tions, he will labour under the suspicion of insincerity. Lords 
Morpets and Howick delivered brief, manly, and honest speeches 
in favour of the motion. Indeed, it appears from the list of the di- 
vision, that almost every member of the Government, not in the Ca- 
binet—including Mr.Lirrieron, Mr. Etiicz, Mr. CHar.LesW oop, 
and Lord Duncannon—voted for the motion. These Members, 
in fact, had no choice: they all represent manufacturing or com- 
mercial constituencies,—except Lord Howick, who on all questions 
chooses to take his own way. Sir JAmEs GRAHAM stood forward 
as the champion of the landed interest, and unsaid almost all 
that he had ever uttered on the subject of debate. Mr. Barina 
Was happy in catching the tone of the House, and in speaking to 
the breeches-pockets of the landowners. His speech is principally 
remarkable for its tone of triumphant insolence, which was pecu- 
liarly acceptable to the landed majority. Poor Lord AttHorp 
said a few words very much to the point—that all the Cabinet 
Ministers would divide against Mr. Hume. As for himself, he 
could not make a speech on the occasion; because, as he avowed, 
he agreed with the mover, and yet was going to vote against him. 
Most candid of Ministers! 





The petition of the vine-growers in the South of France has 
created a great sensation in the capital. It seems to be generally 
looked upon as a very serious demonstration of the state of public 
feeling in that quarter; and is said to have bafiled the Ministry 
exceedingly. . TurErs is especially. annoyed by it. He will 
scarcely venture to proceed with his miserable tariff,in the face of 
such a warning as this petition has given him. Yet the Cham- 
bers are said to be hostile to a more liberal measure. But then, 
the Chambers notoriously do not represent the French nation: the 
majority in both are the hired servants of the Government, in every 
thing where their own personal interest does not operate with still 
greater force, 

M. Caner, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, has been 
found guilty of libelling the King in his journal, the Populaire, 
and sentenced to two years’ confinement, two years further depri- 
vation of civil rights, and a fine of two thousand franes. This sen- 
tence is considered outrageously severe, and it is said stands some 
chance of mitigation by the Court of Appeal. 


The intelligence from Spain consists of little more than rumours 
of the retirement of M. Bureos, and.other changes in the Mi- 
nistry. It is now stated, however, that Martinez ne LA Rosa 
will certainly retain his office. The reports against the Queen's 
private conduct gain strength, and may do her injury. 

A Royal ordinance for the organization of the Urban Militia 
(a sort of Spanish National Guard) has been issued ; but the or- 
ganization proceeds very slowly. 


General Qugsapa has succeeded VaLpsz in the command of 
the army and government of Navarre: VaLpgz is made Governor 
What news there is from the insurgent districts, 
is as contradictory as ever, though its general complexion is 


of Old Castile. 
favourable to the rebels. 





The Miguelite garrison of Santarem, under Count Lemos, made 
oe rate attack on SaLDANHA’s troops on the 18th February. 
e Pedroites drove them back, after;some very hard fighting, in 


The German Diet at Frankfort have released M. Hanno, the 
Belgian functionary, who was seized by General DumouL.in, the 
Governor of Luxemburg. This is said to be done in deference to 
the strong remonstranees of the English and French Ministers.. 
The General is likewise ordered to confine himself within the 
boundary as already fixed by treaty. This storm has therefore 
blown over. 





Meuemert A11 is said to be preparing an expedition against 
Arabia Felix. An army of 20,000 men was nearly ready to march 
on this service, when the last accounts left Cairo. 


The Finance Committee of the Senate of the United States have 
reported strongly against the removal of the deposits from the 
United States Tesh; which they pronounce to have been “ unne- 
cessarily early, and unnecessarily sudden.” The effects of this mea- 
sure are declared to be disastrous in the extreme. There is quite 
a commercial panic in the country. Numerous. heavy failures 
have occurred, and money is worth two per cent. a month. If 
this state of things continue, the funds, which it is said some 
British capitalists have forwarded to America, will come to a 
good market. Old President Jackson is as firm as ever. 
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Bebates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. ALTERATION OF THE Corn Laws. 


Several petitions were presented at the morning sitting of the House 
of Commons on Thursday, for an alteration in the Corn-laws. That 
which had received by far the greater number of signatures was one 
from Glasgow, presented by Mr. Oswald, to which no fewer than 
fifty-nine thousand names were appended. A number of petitions 
were also presented from agricultural districts, against any alteration in 
the present system. At the evening sitting of the House, Mr. Hume 
presented a petition signed by thirty-one thousand inhabitants of the 
Metropolis for the repeal of the Corn-laws. He also presented similar 
petitions from Sheffield and other places; and, after they had been 
read, rose to address the House on the subject. He began by stating 
the great importance of the question, and the necessity of discussing it 
without heat or intemperance of manner. Last year, there was much 
personal feeling excited by the discussion; but the Representatives of 
the People would best discharge their duty by taking a large view of 
the subject, and addressing themselves to the task of remedying the 
grievances of which their constituents complained. He would call 
attention to the parties who were interested in the decision of 
this question. On the one hand, was the great mass. of the 
people ; on the other, the privileged few, who had obtained, 
by means of their undue influence in the Unreformed Par- 
liament, an advantage over the rest of the community, which, 
at no matter what expense, they were determined to retain. 
He complained, on behalf of the great body of the people, of 
this hurtful monopoly possessed by the landed proprietary. The 
rights of the people had been for a long time in abeyance, but in the 
Reformed Parliament he trusted they would find protection. Mr. 
Hume then gave in detail the history of the enactments for regulating 
the trade in corn, from 1660 downwards; and pointed out their con- 
stant inefficacy to produce the result desired by those who framed 
them; till the year 1815, when the commencement of the present 
excessively restrictive system began: The bill of 1815 had the effect 
of raising the price of bread in this country, but not to the extent 
which the landholders desired. Mr. Hume next referred to the vast 
increase in the population of our great manufacturing towns; and 
dwelt upon the necessity of furnishing an increased supply of food for 
their maintenance. When so large a portion of the population were 
dependent upon manufactures for support—when that class of the 
population was so rapidly increasing—would it be possible to prevent 
the importation of foreign corn? The agricultural produce of the 
country could not increase in any thing like the same proportion. The 
great disadvantage with which our manufacturers had to contend, was 
the low rate of wages, the consequence of the low price of food, for 
which labour could be had on the Continent. We had cheap cotton, 
and wool, and cheaper fuel, but food was dear. While the Corn-laws had 
failed to benefit the landed interest, the rest of the community were starved 
by the artificial want which they created. A reduction in the price of 
corn would be followed by a reduction in the price of wages. It might be 
asked how then would the manufacturer gain? He would answer, that 
food would be pro ee wey | cheaper; that England being the principal 
corn-market, would strike the average of Europe, and at the same time, 
by her cheaper production, secure a market against the competition of 
foreign manufacturers. The carrying-trade would become our own, 
were there a regular trade in corn established under a fixed duty. At 
present, corn was imported into this country in foreign vessels; because 
our shipowners, many of whom were merchants, could not calculate 
upon so uncertain a trade. The landed interest founded their claim for 
a duty on corn on the ground that land was subject in this country to 
peculiar burdens. There were tithes, poor-rates, county cess, local 
and parochial taxation, and Church-rates. But they had purchased 
their land subject to tithes: the impost had existed from time imme- 
morial, and from 1700 to 1815 no claim for relief had been set up on this 
ground. With the regard to the others, let the Mouse look at 
the burdens which they laid upon towns. There were the 
poor-rates; the expenses of paving, lighting, and watching; and 
the. Church-rates, from which the landed interest was peculiarly 
free. The county rates, as he could proye, pressed more heavily on 
the manufacturing than the a; w tat raat mma ay He was reminded of 
the Malt-tax: that fell heavily upon the land, but it also fell heavily on 
the consumers of beer. Mr. Hume then adverted to the baneful influ- 
ence of our Corn-laws upon our foreign trade, and mentioned the steps 
now taking in Germany in retaliation of them. On the other hand, the 
proceedings of the people of South Carolina, and more recently of the 
vine-growers in the South of France, showed a determination not to 
submit to injurious restrictions on commerce. England should take the 





which both sides suffered severely. 





lead in removing these restrictions. It was most peculiarly her inte 
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rest to do so. He was for removing prohibitory duties also on foreign 
manufactures: he would get rid of the restrictive system. It was ad- 
mitted by all except some ultra landed gentlemen, that the present Corn- 
laws could not be kept up much longer. Unless trade was relieved 
from the pressure upon it, it would be impossible to. find employment 
for the millions engaged in manufactures, and bringing up to those 
occupations. Yet as the land was not able to maintain them, 
they must be maintained by manufactures, if at all. The farmers 


could not be worse off than they now are: any change would benefit | 


them—the few entangled in long leases only excepted. He had formerly 
advocated a duty of 15s. a quarter, to be reduced by one shilling @ year, 
till it came to the point at which the agriculturists had a claim to 
protection in consequence of any exclusive taxation beyond what other 
classes were liable to. He now, however, thought that 10s. should be 
tle point at which they should begin to reduce. Mr. Hume concluded 
by moving, ‘“* That this House do resolve itself into a Committee, to 
consider of the Corn-laws, and of substituting, instead of the present 
graduated scale of duties, a fixed and moderate duty on, the import at 
all times of foreign corn into the United Kingdom, and for granting a 
fixed and equivalent bounty on the export of corn from the United 
Kingdom. 

Colonel Torrens seconded the motion. He thought it was neces. 
sary to the peace and prosperity of the country to abolish every restric- 
tion on the importation of food. The agriculturists had only one ar- 
gument for the support of their views: it was this—that in a country 
like England, so densely inhabited by a manufacturing population, it 
was dangerous to trust to foreign countries for a regular supply of corn 
and food. That was not a valid argument. Besides they argued in- 
consistently with their own principles: if they wished the people to be 


independent of foreign corn, why restrict the importation of barley? | 


Why object to the use of sugar and molasses instead of malt? If barley 


were admitted duty free, the land now devoted to the growth of barley | 


might be employed on the growth of corn, and thus a larger quantity 
of human food be produced. It was said that the home market was 
best for the manufacturer; so it was for the agriculturist. There 
never was a rich agricultural country which had not large manufacturing 
towns for the sale of its produce. He warned the House of the danger 
of driving manufactures out of the kingdom, and enlarged upon the 
advantages which in a variety of ways the landlord would obtain from 
such a great increase of manufactures as the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would produce. The prosperity of the landed interest was based on 
that of the commercial and manufacturing interests. He asked the 
supperters of the Corn-laws, whether it was likely that the great ma- 
nufacturing communities would long submit to their monopoly? Would 
the great towns allow the landholders to depress the wages of their 
population for the selfish purpose of augmenting their own rents? The 
intelligent and important towns who owed their greatness to manufac- 
tories, would not allow the landholders so to act. He trusted that the 
Irish Members would all vote for the motion. ‘They would if they 
acted consistently. If corn were drawn from Poland, more would be 
left for Ireland: at present, the absentees drew the produce of Irish 
labour out of the country. ‘The cause of Irish distress was high rents ; 
and nothing would tend to reduce rents in Ireland so much, as allowing 
England to get corn from foreign nations. Colonel Torrens expatiated 
on the great advantages which the possession of fuel gave this country 
over rival nations. Her mines of, coal were far more valuable than 
mines of silver and gold. All we wanted was the cheap corn which 
the foreigner had. It was said that if the Corn-laws were abrogated 
the price would not fall in England. He cared not about that. If it 
did not fall here, it would rise on the Continent, and thus the com- 
parative advantages which the foreigner possessed at present would be 
at an end. 

Sir JamMes Grauam took the lead in opposing the motion. He 
would, he said, undertake to prove that the maintenance of the Corn- 
laws was for the interest of the nation. He agreed with Mr. Hume, 
that the question was to be looked at as it regarded the interests 
of allclasses. It was also very desirable that it should be settled. But 
Mr. Hume said it could only be settled in one way-—by repealing the 
Corn-laws—by conceding every thing he asked for. Now, to give up 
the Corn-laws, was inconsistent with the preservation of a landed aris- 
tocracy. If that were of no importance, it would also destroy the 
farmers, and put an end to the occupation of the great body of agricul- 
tural labourers. Mr. Hume had thought proper to extend his views of 
the question, and refusing to limit it to a question of British policy, 
thought proper to consider it as one of European policy. Now he was 
content merely to treat it as a British question alone. Sir James then 
read an extract from the writings of Mr. Huskisson, the Coryphzus of 
free trade, in favour of the Corn-laws. The passages were written in 
1815; and he asked if Mr. Huskisson had changed his opinion ? 

Mr. Hume said, “ Yes.” 

Then, Sir James GrauamM continued, he would refer to Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s opinion delivered in the Agricultural Committee of 1821, by 
which it appeared that his opinions were by no means altered. Mr. 
Huskisson always adhered to the opinion that there was much danger in 
depending for a supply of corn on foreign, perhaps hostile, nations. Sir 
James reminded the lheue of the great increase of exports since 1828, 
when the present Corn-luws were passed. He quoted the opinion of Mr. 
Ricardo in favour of allowing a duty on foreign corn sufficient to coun- 
tervail the burden of tithes. The peculiar burdens affecting corn grow- 
ing lands amounted to one third of the rent. This was stated in a pro- 
test upon the journals of the other House; and was undoubtedly a 
correct though a startling assertion. Then a fixed duty was proposed 
as the means of allaying popular discontent: how far it was likely to 
have that effect, might be judged of by an extract from a leading and in- 
fluential journal; and: Sir James read an extract from the Times, in 
which a fixed duty on corn was denounced in strong language, as a fixed 
evil, a fixed robbery, &c. The effect of a free trade was to produce a 
fluctuation ; and the prices of corn from 1673 to 1791, a period during 
which the trade was sometimes free and sometimes fettered, proved 
this. The Irish Members had been appealed to for their support of 
this motion: he also appealed to them. Nothing could contribute 
More to the prosperity of Ireland than the benefit it derived from our 
great consumption. He wished that benefit to be increased; and 
would always prefer extending it to Ireland and our own Colonies, 











rather than to the European Continent. Let the state of Poland be 
regarded; it was a corn-growing country, yet half its land was laying 
waste, for the want of such a market as England was to Ireland, He 
maintained that the present system was found to work well; that the 
average prices of corn had not varied much during the last century. Ip 
1792, 50s. was the average; now it was 48s. Ild. Steadiness of price 
as he had stated in the Agricultural Report of the Committee of last 
session, was the great thing to be sought for. This was the labourers’, 
the tenants’, not merely the landlords’ question. Mr. Oliver, one of 
the witnesses, had told the Agricultural Committee that it was the 
landlords’ question; but he afterwards explained this away; and ad. 
mitted that it was a question with which the tenant and labourer had 
much to do. He stated that $00,000 or 1,000,000 of individuals might 
be thrown out of employ by the importation of 3,000,000 quarters of 
corn. It was said that these persons might find employment in manu. 
factures; but Sir James appealed to Mr. Cobbett to say, whether the 
hard and horny hand of the labourer could be fitted for the handling of 
silks and muslin. He admitted that he had been mistaken in supposing 
that the condition of the labourer would have been injured by the altera- 
tion in the standard of value ; and he referred to the comparative amount 
of coopers’ wages at different times in proof of his assertion that the 
condition of artisans was now better than formerly. Wovld to God he 
had been also wrong in his prediction that the condition of the landed 
interest would also be deteriorated; but while the landowner was 
obliged to reduce his rents, the weight of all his previous engagements 
was increased by the alteration of the standard of value. He concluded 
by declaring his firm belief, that if the present motion were carried, twe 
thirds of the land would be brought into the market. Were this mo- 
tion passed, that which would be gradual would become sudden; that 
which was safe would become hazardous; it would lead to an agrarian 
law ; it would not merely ruin a class, not only impoverish a community, 
it would ruin the state itself. 

Mr. Fercus O’Connor said that the Irish Members were unani- 
mous in opposing the motion. Mr. Ricuarps, Mr. Heatrucorr, and 
Mr. LEEcu also opposed the motion. 

It was supported, with great vigour, by Lord Morrern, Mr. Cray, 
and Mr. CHaries Butter. Lord Morreru said, that no better 
means of cheating a nation could be devised, than the present restric. 
tive laws; for cheated a nation must always be, which was compelled 
to resort toa dear instead of a cheap shop. The worst injury that 
could befall the agriculturists was constant uncertainty and alteration. 
Now the Corn-laws would not be suffered to remain unassailed ; and 
he was satisfied there would be no rest or safety to the agricultural po- 
pulation until the question was settled upon a basis just to all classes. 
Mr. Cay said, in reference to the opinions of Mr. Huskisson, that 
when he was reproached with not extending the principles of free trade 
to corn, he always admitted the cogency of the argument, and said that 
it was the legislature, not he, that was averse to the principle being car- 
ried out to its fair consequences. 

At the end of Mr. Buller’s speech, the debate was adjourned, on the 
motion of Mr. Ewart. 


Last night the debate was resumed. Mr. Ewart, Mr. Povu.err 
Tuomson, Mr. W. Wuirmore, Lord Howick, and Mr. BrorHerton, 
spoke in favour of the motion; and the Earl of Darirnetron, Mr. 
Barine, Mr. Hanpiey, Mr. C. Fercusson, Sir GEorcE PHILuips, 
Lord AttHorpP, and Lord PALMERSTON against it. 

Mr. Ewart dwelt upon the injury of the Corn-laws to foreign com- 
merce; and upon the undue preponderance of the landed aristocracy, 
who — pampered at the expense of a pauperized and uneducated 
people. 

The Earl of Daruincron professed to have paid very great atten- 
tion to the subject ; and expressed his conviction of the impossibility 
of the British farmer raising corn to compete in price with the foreigner, 
if deprived of the protection of the Corn-laws. Rents, he said, had 
been much reduced ; but if a man were required to reduce below a cer- 
tain point, he might as well be compelled to give up all his property. 
He would not move an amendment of which he had given notice, be- 
cause he had been requested by a member of the Government to abstain 
from doing so, in order that the opponents of Mr. Hume’s motion 
might not be divided, and as great-a majority as possible might be in- 
duced to vote against it. 

Mr. Poutetr THomson made the principal speech of the evening. 
He began by denying the correctness of Lord Darlington’s statement of 
the interference of Ministers on this subject. The question was an 
open one, as was proved by the fact that he, a member of the Govern. 
ment, though not of the Cabinet, was prepared to speak and vote in 
favour of Mr. Hume’s motion. 

Lord Dar.incTon said that the intimation he had received was from 
the highest quarter—from a member of the Cabinet, 

Mr. THomson resumed; and addressed himself principally to the 
task of replying to Sir James Graham’s speech, which he characterized 
as a good landlord’s speech, calculated to catch as many votes as possi- 
ble. But he was of opinion that the repeal of the Corn-laws would 
place the landlords in an improved position. The House had been 
told that land forty years ago let for 20s. an acre, and the charges were 
so and so; now the land let for the same, but the charges were 6s, 
more, and the rents were badly instead of well paid. But it should be 
recollected, that in the prosperous times there was no actual restriction 
on the trade in corn, the law for that purpose being inoperative. The 
farmer had been the great sufferer by the Corn-laws: he had been de- 
luded by them: in 1815, he was told that the law would raise the price 
of corn to 80s. ; and numbers were induced to embark their capital 
in land upon the faith of that representation. Then came the Corn- 
laws of 1827 and 1828, under which they were now suffering. Mr. Can- 
ning then said tothe farmers, “ Instead of a fluctuating price, you shall 
have one that shall only range between 55s. and 65s,” Well, on the 
25th of Jauuary 1831, the price was 75s. 1ld. a quarter; and at the mo- 
ment he was addressing the House it was only 48s. anda fraction. Had 
not the farmer then been deluded? Was he not deeply injured by the 
operation of these laws? Much had been made of the evidence of 
Mr. Oliver before the agricultural Committee: that gentleman had 
said that a million of individuals would be thrown out of employ by such 
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ef cultivation. But what reason was there to expect any such result 
from an alteration, when prices had fallen during the last fifteen years 
from 15s. to 20s. a quarter, and yet nosuch effect as Mr. Oliver had an- 
ticipated had followed. Mr. Thomson then referred to the Agricultu- 
val Report, to prove that the condition of the farmers and of the landed 
interest sunatelly was very bad. The yeoman was suffering ; the farmer 
was utterly ruined. This was the effect of their boasted system of 
protection. He described the situation of the country at the close of 
the last war; when almost all the machinery, all the manufacturing 
skill of the world, was centered in England. We were fifty years in 
advance of other countries. ‘Then was the time for entering upon an 
anbounded field of commercial enterprise; and then we passed the 
Corn-laws, which absolutely forced other nations to manufacture for 
themselves. He showed, by reference to the declared yalue of our 
exports, that they were less by upwards of nine millions, in the five 
years ending in 1833, than in the five years ending in 1822, when there 
had been some importation of corn. As to the arguments about 
Foreign Governments not being willing to enter into a reciprocity 
system with us, he cared little about the dispositions ‘of governments, 
if we could once make it the interest of their subjects to become our 
eustomers. © Mr. Thomson then quoted passages from Mr. Huskisson’s 
speeches, to prove that his real opinions were in favour of a free trade 
in corn; and read several long passages from a pamphlet by “a Cum- 
Derland Landowner,” as an answer to Sir James Graham’s present 
opinions in favour of the Corn-laws. [Sir James afterwards explained, 
that he was not the writer of that pamphlet, though he assisted in its 
publication.] He considered that the landowner had completely the 
advantage over the First Lord of the Admiralty. He then adverted 
to the great benefit which would result to the shipping interest from 
the opening of the Corn-trade ; and quoted the evidence given before 
the Commercial and Manufacturing Committee in support of bis opi- 
nions. If the landlords had an equitable claim to relief, he should be 
willing to accede.to it. Let them make out their bill of costs, and 
he would help to discharge it. He maintained that now was the best 
time to change. If they waited till a bad harvest here or in France 
vaised the price of bread, they might have to deal with the Corn-laws 
in a less respectful manner. He concluded by quoting the words of 
Lord Milton—“ In spite of your decisions, the restrictions on the food 
of the people cannot be endured.” 

Mr. Barine reminded the House, that the distress of the agricul- 
tural interests was particularly alluded to in the King’s Speech, and 
that Lord Althorp had declared that the Government would oppose 
any attempt to alter the Corn-laws. It was to this declaration that he 
owed his majority on the question for repealing the Malt-tax. But 
now it was said that one half of the Members connected with the Ad- 
ministration would vote for the motion! He proceeded to argue that 
the present system worked well. He said the respectable classes in 
the city of London by no means joined in the ery against it: the ar- 
ticles in the journals on that subject were, he was credibly informed, 
from the pens of foreigners, who had large quantities of corn in the Lon- 
don granarics. He hoped that when the usual species of political in-. 
cendiarism was attempted to be got up the ery of ‘cheap bread” would 
not again be used: for in this debate it had been admitted, that not 
“cheap bread,” but the establishment of what was called ‘sound 
principles” was the object aimed at. It was the extension of our fo- 
reign commerce which Mr. Thomson, it appeared, expected to tlow 
from the repeal of the Corn-laws. He and those with whom he acted 
had been taunted with not being philoscphers, by those statesmen 
who would legislate for an old country like this, surrounded by the old 
countries of Europe, as if it were the Swan River Colony. The Go- 
vernments of the continent were opposed to free-trade systems; and 
no sacrifices would propitiate them. They will receive you,” Mr. 
Baring continued, “with great attention. Your great philosopher, 
Dr. Bowring, will be puffed from one end of the Continent to the 
othor, in their newspapers, as the greatest genius that ever came among 
them. But there they will stop.” Did not Mr. Thomson and Mr. 
Fume join themselves to the illustrious Doctor—a worthy trio—had 
tiiey not proceeded through France and Germany without being able to 
abtain any concession from the Governments of those countries? Mr. 
Baring reiterated his assertion that the present system worked well. 
Commerce and manufactures flourished. There were a million of quar- 
ters of grain in bond, ready in case of want. It was idle to argue on 
theories, with such facts before their eyes. He described the 
rain which would fall on the former by the depreciation of 
his stock, should the Corn-duties be repealed; and the helpless 
state of the agricultural labourers, who were scattered through hill 
and dale, incase of their being thrown out of their regular em- 
ployment. If the House were to go into this mad project about food, 
or adopt the wild vagaries which spring out of the brains of theorists, 
they would soon feel the consequence. If this dangerous experiment 
were to be tried, he hoped it would be done at once, and not by degrees. 
Yo screw down the duty year by year, from 10s. to nothing, would 
resemble the operation of a surgeon screwing pain out of his patient, 
all the time he was practising agreealily to the progressive system. The 
eomitry was recovering from the agony of the return to cash payments. 
He. hoped that the House would not listen to this species of protracted 
torture recommended by Mr. Thomson. 

Lord Aurnorr said he should vote against the motion, because there 
was no pressing exigency for altering the Corn-laws ; which, however, 
in principle, he disapproved of. Agriculture was in a greatly distressed 
condition. The effect of adopting Mr. Hume’s motion would be greatly 
to aggravate that distress, and would alarm farmers and landed gentle- 
men. All the Cabinet Ministers would vote against the motion, 
though there were some Members connected with Government whom 
they could not control. He could not answer those with whom he 
theoretically agreed on the subject of the Corn-laws; and of course he 
could not answer those with whom he was to vote. 

Lord PALMERSTON opposed the motion, on the same grounds as Lord 
Althorp. 

Loid Howick supported it, because he conceived the Corn-law to be 
framed on unsound principles. The agriculturists were distressed, 
simply because of the protection, which hung like a millstone round | 
their necks, and they would not disencumber themselves of it. 
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Mr. Hume — and the House divided: for the motion, 135; 
against it, 312; Landlords’ majority, 157. There was loud cheering by 
the majority on the announcement of these numbers. 


2. Army EstTIMateEs. 


The House of Commons on Monday resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply ; and the greater part of the evening was occupied in discus- 
sing the Army Estimates. The first motion was, that a sum of 
3,056,8731. be granted to defray the charges of the land forces at home 
and abroad, except those employed in the East Indies. Mr. Coszerr 
made a rather amusing speech on this motion; though he would not 
move to reduce the vote, as a contract had been made for the present 
year, which in fairness to the soldiers should be fulfilled. But he 
thought the pay of the soldier as compared with that of the agricultural 
labourer, too high. The pay of the soldier might be estimated at 
ls. 6d. a day. 

“But it is said, that the pay which the soldier receives is not too much, con- 
sidering the hardships and fatigues he is obliged to endure: he is continually 
changing his quarters—at one time broiling under a burning sun, and at another fiost- 
bitten by cold. The Secretary at War is a very wise, sincere, able, and honest man, no 
doubt; but he knows nothing about what he has been talking of—notso much as the 
youngest of his children, who is now probably in the cradle. (Much laughter.) I do 
know something of this matter from experience. I have not been unde: a broiling sun, 
it is true; but I have been to at least as cold a region as any to which British troops 
are sent, and have remained there for seven years together. I happen to know the sort 
of life we led there; and ifever there was a pleasant life, ours was one, ; Our summers 
were passed in fishing, shooting wild pigeons, rambling about the woods, and visiting 
the dwellings of the Yankee girls. (Laughter.) In winter, our time was spent in skating 
on the river, walking about in snow-shoes, or sitting before an excellent fire, singing, 
laughing, and drinking rum at 7d. per quart. (Laughter.) We had seven pounds of 
flour in the week, four pounds of the best meat, six ounces of butter, a quartern of 
peas, and a quartern of rice—a greater allowance than falls to the lot of any two 
labourers in England.” He thought, after this statement, that the House would not 
be of opinion that the condition of the British troops abroad was very arduous. 

Sir Henry Hanpince said, that the convicts were better fed in 
England than the soldiers. The former had white bread, and, as 
appeared from the Report of the Poor- Law Commissioners, held it up 
before the soldiers, who had only brown bread, in derision, asking them, 
how they liked their “ Brown Tommy ?” 

It appeared also from a scale of the comparative comfort enjoyed by different classe s 
of his Majesty’s subjects, given in the Report of the Commissioners, that the soldier 
was the worst offalmost of all, The lowest in the scale was the independent ayricul- 
tural labourer; just above him was the soldier; then came the able-bodied pauper; 
next the suspected thief; then the convicted thief; and the highest in the scale—he 
who enjoyed the greatest degree of comfort—was the transported felon. He was ready 
to admit that the state of despondency into which a cgnvict was likely to fall, rendered it 
necessary, perhaps, to give him a greater quantity of food than was supplied to the other 
persons inthe scale; but the point he was contending to establish was, that, in reality, 
the soldier was worse off than a person guilty of crime and sentenced to transportation. 
He therefore trusted that no reduction would be tolerated in the soldier’s pay. The 
fact was, that in time of war, when the soldier was put to hard work, his rations were 
insufficient, and it was found necessary to increase them. 

Mr. Corsert said, the Poor-law Report was full of blunders. It 
was not to be expected that two bishops, three barristers, and two 
newspaper reporters, of whom the Commission consisted, could have a 
practical knowledge of the question. 

Mr. Guest moved a reduction of 68,7891, to be effected by 
placing the Life Guards on the same footing as Infantry of the 
Line. Mr. Ex.ice opposed the motion; and went into some calcula- 
tions to show that the Life Guards cost less than an equal number of 
the Line, making an allowance for their additional penny per day to 
defray the extra expence of living in'\London. Mr. T. Arrwoop de- 
precated Mr. Guest’s low, paltry economy, which would screw a pitiful 
saving out of the small earnings of the unfortunate soldier. These piti- 
ful, candle-end, cheese-paring savings, were inconsistent with the na- 
tional honour, and the efficiency of the public service. Mr. Attwood 
then alluded to the Poor-law Report. 

Ile had been informed by a respectable Magistrate, who was well acquainted with 
the county of Kent, that if an attempt were made to carry the recommendations of the 
Commissioners into effect within that county, it would require forty thousand men to 
keep Kent quiet. He was himself sufficiently acquainted with Birmingham to know, 
that if those recommendations should ever be converted into laws, twenty thousand 
men would not suffice to maintain tranquillity and order in Birmingham, He would 
tell the House what was the situation of the poorer classes of the people at Birming- 
ham, (‘‘ Question!” frum the Ministerial benches.) He held at that moment in his 
hand a paper which he had received on the 14th of Deember from one of the overseers 
of Birmingham, (“ Oh, oh!”’) That paper contained an account of the number of 
poor who were engaged in that parish in heaving sand and stones. In that parish there 
were sixty-oue able-bodied paupers heaving sand, (oud laughter from the Ministerial 
benches.) ‘They were divided into four classes. (Laughter continued from the same 
quarter.) It was nota laughing matter to hear that so many of our fellow-subjects 
were engaged in so painful and degrading a species of labour. 

These sand-heavers had to wheel a barrow of sand, weighing a hun- 
dredweight and three quartérs, up a steep hill, and then to wheel it 
back empty again, sixteen times a day; which he calculated was equal 
toa march of thirty miles a day; and single men received only a shilling 
a day for doing all this work. 

Mr. Hume made some severe remarks on Mr. Attwood’s extraordi- 
nary and almost incomprehensible speech. He alluded to his opinions 
on the Currency question— 

He thought that the measure which Mr. Attwood recommensled as the panacea for 
all the distresses of the country, was the most monstrous proposition that had ever been 
brought forward by a Representative of the People; and he was sure that whatever 
ronourable Member might think upon the subject, his suffering constituents af 
ngham would not thank him for objecting to reductions which were calculated to 
mitigate the pressure of that taxation under which they were unfortunately groaning. 
He had seareely ever heard a speech more full of inconsistencies. They appeared at 
least inconsistencies to him, but that might be because he was not able to understand 
Mr. Attwood’s speech or the object at which he was driving. 

Mr. Hume then adverted to the items of which the sum proposed to 
be granted was made up, and which he thought might be reduced ; but 
would not offer any direct opposition to the vote. After some remarks 
in reply from Mr, Extice and Colonel Woop, the yote was agreed to. 

The next motion was for 122,143/. for the payment of the General 
Staff Officers, Officers of the Hospitals, and the Garrisons of the Cinque 
Ports, Tower of London, and Windsor Castle. 

A long, but very dry discussion, took place on this motion. Mr. 
EL.ice stated that he had not complied with the suggestions of Lord 
Ebrington’s Committee of last session, regarding the reduction of the 
Staff, or the consolidation of the offices of the Quartermaster and Ad- 
jutant-Generals, in consequence of a communication from Lord Hill 
(upon whom he had urged the necessity of complying with the wish of 
the House of Commons), in which he gave suflicient reasons for keep- 
ing the Staff on its present footing, and retaining both the Quarter- 
Mr, Ellice assured the House, that he 
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would not spend a shilling which could be saved; and begged Mr. 
Hume's forbearance on these points. With respect to the Governor- 
ship of Windsor Castle, he also entreated’ Mr. Hume’s forbearance. 
The office was in fact an appanage of royalty, and necessary to its due 
state and dignity. However, he could not regard it as a military office, 
and therefore would put it under another head, and would reduce the 
vote to 121,8487. 

Mr. Hume said, he was not surprised at the resistance of Lord Hill 
to economical reforms in the Army. He never knew an attempt to cut 
down the expenditure of any public department, but the head of it found 
junumerable reasons for maintaining it as it stood. After some re- 
marks on the unnecessary expense of the establishment of the Horse 
Guards, he moved to reduce the vote for the General Staff from 27,4201. 
to 18,5502 as recommended before the Committee on Nayal and Mili- 
tary Expenditure by Sir Henry Parnell. 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. Exricr, Sir H. Harorner, 
and Lord Exrtneton, and supported by Sir Henry Parnety. — It 
was rejected, on a division, by 2490 59. 

Two motions were then made by Mr. O’Connent and Mr. Guest, 
to adjourn; but were negatived, by 234 to 25, and 199 to 17. Subse- 
quently, 90,3132. was voted for the expense of the Paymaster’s and 
other offices; in opposition to a motion by Mr. Humer;s to reduce that 
sum to 81,248/. the cost of the Pay-office; which he maintained was 
actually an impediment and no advantage to tke public service. Lord 


Joun Russe. opposed the amendment, but expressed his hope; that | 


in the next session the promised measure for the consolidation of the 
Civil departments of the Army would be ready. The sum of 6,977. 
was granted, after some opposition, for the Royal Military Asylum, 
and the Committee then broke up. 

3. IMPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN. 

This subject was brought under discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on ‘Tuesday, by Mr. Bucktncuam, who moved for “a Select 
Committee to take into consideration the practicability of devising 
some plan by which a regular and voluntary supply of seamen may be 
procured for his Majesty’s Navy, without recourse to the practice of 
forcible impressment.” Mr. Buckingham made a long and able speech 
in support of his motion. He enlarged upon the cruelty of the prac- 
tice—on its illegality—its inefficiency,—and on the violent means of 
resistance to pressgangs, which were justified by the verdicts of juries. 
He maintained that it was an extremely expensive mode cf manning 
the Navy. One of its worst conzequences was the immense number of 
descrtions which it oceasioried. Every pressed sailor cost the country 
twenty pounds; and there were 40,000 desertions during the last war. 
The sailors escaped by thousands to foreign shores, and manned the 
fleets of our enemies. The American Commodore Decatur had told 
him, that America scarcely possessed a single seaman who had not 
served in British vessels, and been driven away by the fear of impress- 
ment. The British merchant vessels were left to be manned by 
foreigners ; and now it was no uncommon thing for foreigners of eight 
or ten different nations to be on board of the same ship. ‘The seamen 
had not petitioned for the abolition of impressment in any great num- 
bers, because, from the nature of their calling, they could not, like lands- 
men, meet and consult together. There could not be a public meeting 
on board ship; and when on land, it was well known what thoughtless 
creatures sailors were. ‘They did not the less need protection; which 
the House of Commons should extend to them. He would not deny 
the expediency of impressment on certain occasions. Circumstances 
did occas‘onally arise which warranted the suspension of certain laws— 
the Habeas Corpus, for example. But such cases were only exceptions 
to the general rule. He wished to give the sailor the same protection, 
to put him on the same footing as other Englishmen. Now, in time of 
peace, was the fitting opportunity for devising some measure by which 
this could be effected. ‘The sailor should be made to feel an interest in 
the service. His time of service should be limited; a bounty should 
be given him; a good system of registration should be established. It 
by no means followed, that because bad systems had failed, a good one 
could not be framed. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. G. F. Younc. It was opposed by 
Sir James Grautam; who admitted the great importance of the ques- 
tion, and that its early decision was most desirable. Ile asserted the 
absolute necessity of the power of impressment being sometimes exer- 
cised. It was a necessary evil. Its legality could not be questioned. 
It was an undoubted part of the King’s prerogative which had been re- 
cognized by repeated decisions of the Courts and by acts of Parliament. 
Still it was, he admitted, highly desirable that recourse should never 
be had to impressment except in cases of emergency, and that it was 
the duty of those at the head of the Naval Administration of the country 
to do all in their power to find a supply of men for the fleet, without 
having recourse to it. With this view, he had prepared a measure 
which would effect in reality much more towards accomplishing Mr. 
Buckingham’s object, than a reference of the subject to a Committee of 
inquiry, according to that gentleman’s proposal. Sir James then stated 
that he intended, that the merchant seamen should be registered, and 
that a certain number forthe Navy should be chosen by ballot. Their 
prize-money would be increased, at the expense of the shares of Cap- 
tains and Admirals, from 5/. to 15/. each in every 10,0002. As he had 
before mentioned, a thousand lads had been taken into the Navy in order 
to be brought up as sailors. The King’s ships would no longer be con- 
verted into prisons. Facilities would be afforded to parochial authori- 
ties for.apprenticing boys in the service. He would also, with a view 
of improving the condition of the merchant seamen, provide them 
means of recovering arrears of wages from their masters with increased 
facility. He complimented Mr. Buckingham on the calm and discreet 
tone in which he had brought forward his motion,—very different from 
that which he had adopted when speaking at some public meetings 
during the recess: his present demeanour atoned for his former indis- 
cretion. Sir James concluded by moving, as an amendment, for ‘leave 
to bring in a bill to consolidate and amend the laws relating to merchant 
seamen, and for keeping up a register of all the men engaged in that 
service,” 

This amendment was opposed by Mr. Rostnson, Sir EpwarpCop- 
RINGTON, who spoke very earnestly on the question, and by Mr. Hume. 
It was defended by Captain Etxiorr; who was decidedly in favour of 

flogging and impressment, and denied their injurious consequences. He 











gave several statements in proof of his assertion that impressed sailors 
were not so disposed to desert from the service as volunteers. It was 
utterly untrue that flogging or impressment were subjects of complaint 
in the Navy. The sailors preferred flogging to any other mode of 
punishment. 

Several Members,—among whom were Colonel Torrens, Mer. 
Warre, Admiral FLeminc, Mr. Lyait, and Lord AtLtiorr,— 
thought that the amendment of Sir JaMEsGRAHAM should be adopted; 
and that until his plan for supplying seamen had been tried, it would 
be indiscreet to abolish the practice of impressment. Mr, Buckincuam, 
in reply, said, that if impressment were not abolished, he was certain 
that the sailors would consider the registration plan a mere trick to 
catch them more securely, and that not a hundred seamen would be re- 
gistered. The House then divided: for the Committee, 130; against 
it, 218; Ministerial majority, 88. 

Mr. Bucktncuam’s appears to have been the best speech delivered 
in this debate. Some passages are worth extracting. He compared an 
impressed sailor to a slave— 

The four principal characteristics of slavery were—that the individual made a slave 
was torn by force from his family and home; that he was kept in a servitude which he 
loathed and abhorred; that he was coerced in that servitude by the lash, or the fear 
of the lash; aud that if he deserted or ran away, he was liable to be put to death, or 
to be visited by such other punishment as should seem good to his masters, Now, if 
these were the characteristics of slavery, so were they also of impressment : for the sailor, 
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himself was; he was kept in a service which he detested as much as the N 
tested the service of the White; he was as much cvereed by the lash in tha 
as was the slave in any of our plantations; and in the event of his desertion, he was 
as liable to be shot or huny for it as any slave in the West Indies, If this were true 
—and he challenged the noble lord opposite to deny it if he could—where was the 
mighty difference between slavery in our Colonies and coerced labour on board onr 
ships? There was one difference, indeed, which made impressment the more gai 
condition of the two; to one who was accustomed to consider himself as a freeborn Eng~ 
lishman, the treatment he received when impressed, so different from that experienced 
by the rest of his fellow-subjects, must be infinitely more painful than a servile life 
was to the Negro, whe underwent a less change in his destiny from being familiarized 
to it from his early years by the slavery and suffering which he saw around him. 

British juries considered resistance to a press-gang justifiable. 

One case of this kind oceurred at Hull. A whaler coming from the North Sea, was 
on the point of entering the Humber, when she was descried by one of his Majesty's 
ships, .he Aurora, which immediately gave chase to her, The crew of the whaler, well 
kuowing the object for which the Aurora was chasing their vessel, and being inflamed 
to madness at the prospect of being severed, it might be for years, from their families, 
whom they were on the point of rejoining after a perilous voyage, determiued to stand 
on their own defence. ‘To keep the captain of their vessel harmless, they confined him 
in his own cabin, and arming themselves with the harpoons and lances which they had 
used in the whale fishery, they made a stout resistance against their invaders, and ab- 
solutely killed two men before they were mastered. For this offence they. were in- 
dicted and tried at York Assizes. Though the Judge appealed to the loyalty of thr 
rand Jury, and the counsel for the prosecution to that of the Petty Jury, a verdict of 
quittal was recorded for the prisoners ; a verdict which gave great satisfxction to the 
ity of York generally, and was followed by a general rejoicing at Dull, whiek 
ed three or four days. 
Impressment would not answer the purpose for which it was designea, 
Suppose a war to break out suddenly, a certain number of ships would be put in 

ion at Portsmouth aud Plymouth, and each captain would be naturally anxious 
to get his complement of men filled up as soon as possible. The boats would ac- 
ly be ordered to be manned, and at evening would be sent on shore; tor the 
sgaug, be it observed, never went to work by day-light, on account of the facilities 
which daylight afforded to escape. Supposing that 20,000 seamen were in any port; 
1.000 of them would probably be caught by the pressgang on the first night, by sweep- 
ing ont the taverns, the brothels, and the other places to which sailors generally resorted, 
But 19,000 would escape ; and would either go into the country, or disguise themselves 
by throwing aside th straw hats and black ribands, and arraying themselves as car- 
penters, farmers, mechanics, &c. Those who could not escape, would be protected and 
sheltered by the inhabitants of the town where the press took place; for there never 
yet was an instance in whicha sailor claiming protection from the attack of a pressgang 
found a British duor shut against him, or opened to his pursuers. 

Sir Epwarp Coprincton, in the course of a very manly speech, 
gave instances of the hardship occasioned by impressment to good 
seamen. 

A man who had been originally pressed served with him for eight or nine years: he 
discharged his duty during that time in the most reputable manner possible ; aud at the 
expiration of that period, from motives that would do honour to human nature— 
namely, froma desire to support an aged father and mother—lhe applied for his dis. 
charge, and offered eighty guineas to obtain it, It was refused him 

It was a matter for just complaint that sailors, in proportion to tire 
merits of the service, were not as well paid and rewarded as soldiers. 
Tiis conviction was, that if the men were not, in consequence of the 
existence of impressment, treated with a certain degree of harshness on 
board men-of-war, they would much rather entec the Navy than the 
merchant service. 

At the battle of Trafalgar, the primest seaman which he had on board his ship was 
an impressed American, He had been taken out of an American ship, on the pretence 
that he wasa British subject, brought to England, and thence transmitted to him 
amongst other impressed seamen. On account of his admirable conduct in the battle, 
he made him a warrant-officer. He afterwards told him, that he would be glad to re- 
main in the English service, but that he had a wife and family in America, whem he hag 
not seen for many years. This seaman, like many others, had been kept in ships sta- 
tioned abroail, in order to prevent them, having been originally impressed, from getting 
their discharge. That was but an instance of the odium which the maintenance of this 
system got us into with foreigners, 

A class of men known by the name of “ civil persons” were forced 
on hoard the King’s ships. 

Such persons were, in other words, the rogues and vagabonds of the country; and 
while ‘hey were utterly useless as effective men, they did much to contaminate the rest 
of the crew. He recollected having twenty-seven such men forced on him. He went 
to the Admiralty to remonstrate on the subject; but he was there told that he must 
take them to make up his ship’s complement. He was not ashamed to own it, that in 
proceeding to sea, he took the first opportunity that offered to man the boats with these 
tvilows, and let them run away, thus getting rid of a parcel of vagabonds, 

Captain Extrorv stated, in justification of impressment, that it was 
practised in every European country. 

Certainly he admitted that in America they would find quite a different state of 
things in this respect. But in Europe such was the practice,—in Spain, for instance ; 
aud especially in Holland, where, though there was no power to press a man for the 
Navy, the Government had power to press for soldiers, and then give the pressed men 
the choice to goon bourd ship as a sailor in preference to serving ina military capacity. 
In Russia, also, the power was retained of pressing whole hordes, and by these meane 
alone was the naval service of that nation filled up. 
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4, CLAIMs or THE DISSENTERS. 

A number of petitions from the Protestant Dissenters were presented 
on Monday in the House of Lords, by Lords Dacre, PoLtTimonr, 
LyrtLeron, Grey, and Duruam. Lord Duruam said, that he could 
not concur with those who prayed fora separation of Church and State; 
but with respect to every other object mentioned in the petitions, he 
expressed his most hearty assent to the views taken by those who signed 
them; and he could not avoid deeply lamenting that the bill then in 
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progress througi the other House for the relief of the Dissenters did 
not go further. Hurl Grey said, that the measure alluded to by Lord 
Durham only embraced one object, and it was a mistake to suppose 
that no other measures of relief were intended. Ministers had turned 
their serious attention to this subject, with the hope and intention of 
giving extensive relief to the Dissenters, if not entirely removing the 
objects of complaint. He should, however, in common with Lord 
Durham, keep stedfastly in view the necessity of supporting the Esta- 
blished Church, Lord Duruam expressed his satisfaction at hearing 
that other measures of relief for the Dissenters were in preparation. 

In the evening, Lord ALruorp gave notice in the House of Com- 
mons, that on Thursday the 7th April he should call the attention of 
the House to the subject of Church-rates. 


5. CoMMUTATION oF TITHE8. 


A long discussion arose in the House of Commons on Tuesday, on 
the presentation, by Lord Exrincron, of the Devonshire petition for 
the commutation of tithes, by substituting a tenth part of the value of the 
fand as an equivalent for the tithe now collected. Lord Althorp, Lord 
Jobn Russell, and Mr. Littleton were in their places; and there was a 
much fuller attendance of Members generally than is usual at a morning 
sitting. The prayer of the petition, so far as related to the proposed 
equivalent of two shillings in the pound, was opposed by Lord Esrinc- 
ron (who acknowledged, however, that it was supported by a majority 
of the landholders of the country), by Lord Joun RusseEtu, and 
Mr, Buireet, Sir H. Wittoveuny, Mr. Witsrauam, Mr. Divert, 
Mr. Brenert, Sir Rozerr Peet, and Mr. Harvey. Mr. Harvey 
insisted that the tithes belonged to the State; Sir Roserr Pret that 
they belonged to the Church: both agreed that the landlord had no right 
to pocket them. Mr. Parrory supported the prayer of the petition; 
and explained a point in which the views of the petitioners had been 
misunderstood. 

What they wished was, that the land should be valued as tithe-free in the 
Grst instance, and also as being free of rates and taxes; the value having been 
8 ascertained, then a tenth part of that value was to go to the titheowner, subject 
to the same rates and taxes as the other nine parts. This was a different thing 
from the tenth part of the rent, which might be very low, as a portion of the 
met produce, for the use and occupation of the land. 

Colonel SEALE also supported the petition. Twelve years ago, in 
Devonshire, the tithe was only 2s. 6d. in the pound: within the last 
nine years, it had been raised to. 3s: he did not see why it could not 
now be reduced to 2s., on the same principle on which it had been 
Raised to 3s, 

After some remarks from Mr. O’ConneLt, Mr. Suert, and Mr. 
Sanprorp, the petition was laid on the table. 

6. 

Mr. Harpy obtained leave, on Tuesday, to bring in a bill to conso- 
Tidate and amend the several acts relating to bribery and the expense of 
elections. He proposed that treating, or money given after as well as 
before an election in reference to the votes of electors, should be illegal 
—that the payments for the conveyance of voters to the poll should be 
Ulegal; that the time for presenting petitions against a return should 
be extended to twenty-eight days after the last act of bribery; and that 
an oath should be taken by each candidate, that neither directly nor in- 
directly had he attempted, or would he attempt, to procure yotes by 
bribery. Lord Joun Russuti and Mr. Wynn spoke in favour of the 
measure, without promising support of all the details. My. ilueirs 
Wucues approved of the bill. Mr. Hume observed that the ballot was 
unquestionably the best mode of extirpating bribery aud corruption. 


PREVENTION OF BRIBERY. 


7. Corrurt Borovcus. 

DisrRANCHISEMENT OF CARRICKFERGUS AND StarrorD. The bills 
for the disfranchisement of these boroughs both passed their second 
reading on Wednesday ; the first without a division, the second by 167 
to 5. It remains, however, to be decided in Committee, whether there 
shall be a total disfranchisement of Carrickfergus, or whether a new 
eonstituency shall be formed out of the ten-pound householders. 
These householders only amount to 105 in number. The number of 
freemen is 885; of whom 240 received bribes at the last election. 

Borovcu or Warwick Brut. The bill for extending the consti- 
tucney of Warwick to Leamington next came under discussion, on the 
motion of Sir Ronatp Frercuson, thatthe House should resolve itself 
into a Committee upon the bill. Mr. Hatcoms moved as an amend- 
ment, that a Select Committee should be appointed to inquire into a 
breach of privilege, which he asserted had been cominitted in affixing 
the names of several persons to a petition from Leamington to that 
House, praying for incorporation with Warwick. ‘The petition pur- 
ported to be signed by 410 rate-payers of Leamington; but it could be 
proved, that of those persons, 280 could not be found in the town, or 
upon the rate. The petition was set on foot by members of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union.’ The report of the Committee had been 
@rawn up by Mr. Joseph Parkes: he would ask Sir Ronald Ferguson 
if it were not so? Sir Ronawp, not hearing distinctly, seid— I am 
totally ignorant of the getting up of this petition.” Mr. Hatcoms 
said—<‘ I perceive the gallant General, owing to his deafnss, did not 
hear what I said: he supposes I referred to the petition.” Sir Ronavy, 
again misunderstanding the question, said that “ he knew nothing of it.” 
Mr, Hatcomp resumed. He said that the individual at the bottom of 
all this was Mr. Joseph Paikes, who, unfortunately, had the ear of a 
very high personage in this country. 

A desultory debate then ensued. Mr. Halcomb, having been re- 
peatedly interrupted by groans and cries of “ Oh, oh!” complained of 
this, and particularly of Mr. E. J. Stanley; who, he said, treated him 
swith personal insolence. Mr. Srantey assured Mr. Halcomb that he 
only meant to testify, in the usual Parliamentary way, his admiration 
ef the eloquence and perseverance with which he advocated the cause 
of the distressed boroughs. Mr. Goutsurn interceded more than once 
for Mr. Halcomb, but with litde effect. 

The Bill finally went through the Committee, and the,report was 
received. , 

A Select Committee was then appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances attending the alleged breach of privilege regarding the signa- 
tures to the Leamington petition. 








Or Liverroot FreemMen Brin The 


DISFRANCHISEMENT 
House determined to go into a Committee on this bill on Wednesday 
next; as the hour when it was. brought forward last Wednesday was 
too late for the long discussion which was expected. 

MisceLLangEous SunseEcts. 


THE 


Recorp Commissioners. Mr. Hume asked Lord Althorp, on 
Monday, whether any new arrangement had been made respecting the 
Record Commission? Most of the appointments were sinecures, and 
they cost the country 10,000/. a year. Had the office of Chief Keeper 
been filled up? Lord Avruorpe could not tell. 

GENERAL Recistry Birt. Mr. Witt1am Brovenam has obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to establish a general registry of all deeds and 
instruments relating to real property in England and Wales. 

REGISTRATION Bitt. Last night, Mr. W. BrovcHam gave no- 
tice, that on the 22d of April he would move for leave to bring in a 
bill to establish a registry of all births, deaths, and marriages, in 
England and Wales. 

Forre1cN EnListMENT Act. Leave was given on Tuesday to Mr. 
J. A. Murray to bring in a bill for the repeal of this act. The bill, Mr. 
Morray stated, was the same as the one which was carried through 
the House of Commons last session. It was read a first time on 
Wednesday, and will be read a second time on the 3lst March. 

Irish Jury Law. A motion, ou Tuesday, by Mr. O’Connettr, 
for leave to bring in a bill to regulate the forming of Petty Juries in 
Ireland, was opposed by Mr. Lirriteron and Lord AtrHorr; who 
wished the bill of last session for the choosing of special juries to have 
a fair trial. The motion was withdrawn reluctantly by Mr. O’Connell. 

House Tax. On the motion of Lord Atruorp, on Thursday, a 
bill to repeal the House-tax was brought in, read a first time, and or- 
dered to be read a second time on Monday. Lord Atruorp stated, 
that this bill would afford relief to the amount of 1,170,000/. ; and he 
preferred repealing this tax rather than the Window-tax, because it 
would give relief to the occupiers of 62,000 houses, who did not pay a 
Window-tax. 

Duncarvon Evrection. The Speaker informed the House, that 
he had received a petition against the return of Mr. Jacob for Dun- 
garvon. It was ordered to be taken into consideration on the 15th 
March. 

Case or THE Bricuton Guarpian. Mr. Wicney moved on Tues- 
day, that an address be presented to the King, praying him to remit the 
two remaining months of imprisonment in Chelmsford Gaol, out of the 
six towhich Mr. Cohen, the editor of the Brighton Guardian, had been 
sentenced. The motion was opposed by Lord Howick, Lords G. and 
A. Lennox, Sir C. Burren, and Mr. Gortne. It was supported 
earnestly by Lord W. Lennox, Mr. Hawxins, Mr. C. Butter, 
Sir C. Brunt, and Mr. Curreis. On a division, it was rejected 
by 58 to 21. 


Che Caurt. 
Tuer Majesties left town on Saturday afternoon, for Windsor; 
where they were received by the inhabitants with a hearty welcome. 
The town was brilliantly illuminated, and the streets were lined by 
the crowd. 

The King, accompenied by Sir Herbert Taylor, returned to town 
on Wednesday, to hold his Levee at St. James’s Palaee. There was 
the usual attendance of the Foreign Ambassadors, and the principal 
Ministers at the entré levee. Among the general company, were the 
Earl of Sefton, Lords Stafford, Kenyon, Mahon, and Ravensworth, 
Sir John Bayley, Sir John Campbell, Mr. William Bankes, Mr. 
William Fielden, Sir Hudson Jiowe, and Mr. Hall Dare. At half- 
past seven, the King went back to Windsor. 

The Duchess of Kent entertained a party at dinner on Saturday. 

On Tuesday, the Duke of Cumberland dined with the Gentlemen’s 
Catch Club at the Thatched House; and on Wednesday his Royal 
Highness entertained the Directors of the Ancient Music at dinner, 
at St. James’s Palace. 


HONOURS, &e. 
From tHE Lonpon GAZETTE. 

Warrenatt, 3d March 1834.—The King has been pleased to nominate and appoint 
the Right Honourable Lord Ponsonsy, his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Sublime Ottoman Porte, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

Sr. James’s Panace, 5th March.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Earon Travers, Esq., Captain in the Royal Navy, and 
Companion of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 

WuiteHALL, 6th March.—The King has been pleased to give and grant unto JoHN 
M‘Nicot, of the city of Quebec, Gentleman, his Royal licence and authority that he 
and his issue may take and use the surname of Nairne,, in lieu of that of M‘Nicot, 
and also bear the arms of NairNne. y 

The King has also been pleased to grant unto Joun Wooncock, of Newbold Pacey, 
in the county of Warwick, and of the city of Coventry, Esq., his Royal licence and 
authority that he and his issue may henceforth (in compliance with a direction in the 
last willof Wiirtam Lirrie, of Newbold Pacey, Esq. deceased) assume and take the 
surname of Lirrty only, instead of that of Woopcock, and also bear the arms of 
LirrLe. 





The Metropolis. 

A dispute between the East India Company and the Metropolitan tea- 
dealers has produced a good deal of excitement in the City during the 
week. The tea-dealers maintain that the quantity offered for sale by the 
Company—namely, nine millions of pounds, being half a million of pounds 
more than was offered at the last December sale—is more than they were 
then given to understand would be brought forward ; and that their pur- 
chases were made upon that understanding. ‘They therefore made a de- 
mand upon the Company to take back at the selling prices all the tea not 
cleared out of the warehouses, purehased at the last sale, and amounting 
to upwards of two millions of pounds. The Company refused to do this ; 
and consequently the opposition to the sale was so great on Monday 
last, that no tea could be sold, and the meeting was adjourned to Tues- 
day. -A committee of tea-dealers was appointed to prepare a memorial 
to the Board of Directors ; in which the demand that all the teas un 
Cleared up to the present sule should be taken back by the Company, 
was formally made. This memorial was. sent to the Board ; and on 
Tuesday morning another attempt was made to proceed with the sale ; 
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but the dealers demanded an answer to their memorial in the first place, 





and the sale was again adjourned to one o'clock. At that hour, the pre- 
siding Director, Mr. Wigram, again took the chair; and the reply of 
the Directors to the memorial was read. It expressed their determina- 
tion to proceed, if possible, with the sale; they refused to take back 
the uncleared teas, or to lessen the quentity of teas now offered for 
sale. The Directors said that the quantity of uncleared tea was not 
large, and that the demand was sufficient to justify the increased quan- 
tity offered to the trade. They also reminded the tea-dealers, that, 
taking into account the amount rejected in December last, which was 
600,000 pounds, the quantity now offered scarcely exceeded the average 
of last year, which was 8,300,000 pounds: they were therefore not 
glutting the market. This reply to their memorial was so exceedingly 
unsatisfactory to the tea-dealers that they again refused to buy; and the 
sale was once more adjourned to Wednesday. On that day, the sale- 


room was crowded by eleven o’clock,—the hour appointed for receiving | 


the report of the Committee of the trade, as to the steps which should 
be adopted. It was decided that no further opposition should be given 
to the progress of the sale. The sale accordingly commenced soon 
after twelve ; but instead of the usual brisk work, the lots were put up 
very tardily, and almost all purchased by Messrs. Varnham and Co. 
The upset price of bohea was Is. 4d.; the bidding was Is. 42d., at 
which nearly the whole was sold, instead of reaching Is. 9d. to 1s. 10d. 
as at the last sale. Whenever, as once or twice happened, more than 
1s. 44d. was offered, the bidder was hissed. 
ham and Co. are bought by an arrangement for the trade. 
was adjourned till the next day. 

On Thursday, soon after ten, Mr. Alexander, one of the Directors, 
took his seat as Chairman in the sale-room. Mr. Varnham said that 
the trade would not purchase till they had justice done them: the 
buyers were ready to return the teas bought yesterday, if their demands 
were conceded. Mr. Alexander said he had no power to give an an- 
swer; but would adjourn the sale till one, and consult the Board. 
The sale was accordingly adjourned till one, and subsequently till two. 
Mr. Mills, a Director, then took the chair; and informed the dealers 
that the Board had decided not to alter their resolution relative to 
taking back the uncleared teas, but had determined to withdraw 580,000 
pounds of teas refused at the last sale. After some discussion, in 
which the dealers expressed their strong dissatisfaction with the reso- 
lution of the Board, the sale was again adjourned till the next day. 
Yesterday, accordingly, the sale was recommenced. The first lot was 
knocked down to Mr. Varnham at Is. 44d.; a few lots were sold at 
Is. 53d., and some at Is. 73d. a pound. Boheas were the only kind 
sold, and Is. 44d. the usual price. The day’s selling closed at one, 
after a considerable quantity had been disposed of. It is expected that 
the sale will continue for some days. 

The Corporation inquiry in the City closed on Saturday. No day 
is named for commencing the inquiry into the state of the different 
Companies; the only announced recusant of which is the Merchant 
Tailors. 

The election of a Secretary to Lloyd’s, in the room of the late Mr. 
Bennett, takes place on Friday next. In addition to Mr. Dobson, the 
chief Clerk, Messrs. Bischoff, Christie, Green, Highmore, Huffum, 
Penny, Sleap, and St. Barbe, are candidates. At a very numerous 
meeting of the subscribers held yesterday, a report of the Committee, 
advising a reduction of the Secretary’s emoluments, from 1,750/. to 
7501., was unanimously adopted. 

A meeting was held on Thursday, at the Crown and Anchor, for the 
benefit of poor boys intended for the King’s and merchant service. 
Earl Euston took the chair; and the Society was completely formed, 
although not more than twenty-four people were present. 

The supporters of the Infant Orphan Asylum dined together on 
Wednesday ; Mr. Byng, M.P. in the chair. In the course of the 
evening, upwards of 1300/. was subscribed towards building a school. 
The children, as usual, were brought into the dining-room, to pass 
under review by the company. 

The executors of the late Mr. W. Ellis Gosling, of Portland Place, 
have, pursuant to his will, paid bis bequest of 1,0002. duty free, towards 
completing the river front and other buildings of King’s College. 


The eighteenth half-yearly general meeting of the City of London 
Literary and Scientific Institution took place on Wednesday evening in 
the theatre attached to their house, No. 165, Aldersgate Street. ‘I'he 
chair was taken at eight o’clock, by Mr. Grote, M.P. The report of 
the proceedings of the last half-year was read by the Secretary ; from 
which it appeared, that the number of members was 847, being an in- 
crease of 208 upon the number reported at the last half-yearly meeting 
in September. The state of the funds was also equally satisfactory ; 
for besides discharging every pecuniary claim caused by the ordinary 
expenditure of the Institution, the Committee of Management had been 
enabled to complete the liquidation of the debt incurred in building the 
theatre; the last instalment upon which, amounting to 3002. had been 
paid in the course of the current half-year ; and notwithstanding these 
extraordinary exertions the sum of 380l. was still remaining in the 
banker’s hands. A list of the donations of books and recent additions 
to the library was then read; and it appeared that the number of vo- 
lumes at present belonging to the society was upwards of 5700. Some 
valuable specimens had also been presented to the Museum. After the 
usual votes of thanks to the doners of books and specimens, and to 
those gentlemen who had delivered gratuitous lectures, the meeting, by 
‘a cordial and unanimous vote expressed their deep sense of obligation to 
ithe Trustees, Sir John W. Lubbock, Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd, Mr. 
Jobn Martin, and Mr. Alexander Baring, who had become personally re- 
‘sponsible for the debt amounting originally to 1000/., and whose liability 
thad been removed by the repayment of that sum. Some propositions 
aor the amendment of the laws and general arrangement of the business 
of the Institution were then discussed. Thanks were voted ta the 

Chairman, and the meeting adjourned. 

A meeting of St. Pancras Vestry took place on Saturday. The 
Vestry Clerk said that a deputation had waited on Lord Althorp, 
respecting the financial difficulties of the parish, His Lordship stated, 


‘Lhe sale 


that he was willing to lend the parish 5000/ on the personal security 
of the Directors of the Poor. 


This offey was declined; and his Lord. 
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The teas bought by Varn- | 
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ship had since refused to advance any sum upon the security of the 





poor-rate, the legality of which was questioned. Mr. Murphy moved 
a vote of censure upon the Ministers, for their disrespect to the parish 
authorities, and want of feeling for the poor. This vote was carried, To 
supply the wants of the poor until the next rate can be collected, several 
gentlemen put down their names, offering loans, without interest, to the 
Vestry; which were accepted, 


Several persons have been taken up and examined at the Metropoli- 
tan Police-offices during the week, on suspicion of being concerned in 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, near Banstead. The evidence against 
some of them, however, has not keen at all conclusive ; and they have 
been sent to Epsom, to be examined by the Magistrates there, who 
have discharged four of them. Two men, named Cotterill and Wood- 
hill, are still in custody. They answer the description given of the 
murderers; and Cotterill told the Policeman who apprehended him, 
that if he was concerned in the murder, Woodhill was quite as much so. 
There is said to be some unpublished evidence against these men. 

Two Irishmen were sent to prison for three months by the Lord 
Mayor on Wednesday, in default of paying a fine of thirty pounds 
each, for illicit distillation in a house near Liverpool Street. ‘The ex- 
ciseman said that there is a vast deal of illicit distillation going on. 
He had seized six private stills himself within a fortnight. Hundreds 
of gallons are daily sent from London to the country, and sold as peay 
brandy. [Yet there are some wise. persons who are for augmenting the 
duties on foreign spirits, by way of increasing the revenue. } 

On Monday, three large Irish coal-whippers, were examined at the 
Thames Police-oftice for being concerned in the assault on a waterman 
named Munns, who was attacked by four men, on Saturday, at New 
Crane Stairs, and, after being kicked and beaten by the ruffians, robbed 
of his money, and left for dead. There was no distinct evidence pro- 
duced against them; but it was proved they had used threats to the 
man for giving evidence against some of their companions for a riot ; 
that other ambiguous expressions after the attack on Munns had been 
overheard from them ; and that there was a probability of their identi- 
fication by the wounded man. They were in consequence remanded. 

Charles Bennett, the conductor of the Red Rover, Mile-end omni- 
bus, was fined five pounds, at the Lambeth Street Office, on Tuesday, 
for a most brutal assault on two female passengers, from whom, as 
well as from a gentleman who was with them, he was endeavouring to 
extort double fare. The fellow knocked the younger of the women 
down in the street. She was carried insensible into an apothecary’s 
shop, her mouth and nose bleeding profusely. [Ifthe expense of pro- 
secuting this wan at the Sessions were not too great, the complainant 
would doubtless have brought him before a Judge, whose power ex- 
tends to the infliction of a degree of punishment more suitable to his 
offence. At present, it is not uncommon for a highway robber to escape 
by payment ofa fine of five pounds; as the injured party is unwilling or 
unable to incur an expense of sixty or seventy pounds in prosecuting 
him; while he does not at the same time choose to claim his expenses 
in formd pauperis. | 

A sailor applied at this Office on Wednesday, to be sworn fo an affi- 
davit of the loss of a five-pound note with which he had lighted his 
pipe, ata public-house, mistaking it for waste paper. He found that 


; he was without his money when he returned home; and recollecting 





what he had been about, he went again to the public-house, and found 
aremnaut of the note, which fortunately contained the number, upon 
the floor. Upon application at the Bank, aud showing the number, he 
was told that the money would be paid. 

Early on Sunday morning, a fire broke out in the extensive premises 
of Messrs. Smith, distillers,in Whitechapel Road ; but Messrs. Smith 
having fire-engines of their own in readiness, and an abundant supply 
of water, the flames were entirely extinguished in a short time. h 
damage done is inconsiderable. Great praise is due to the men of the 
fire establishments, and to the turncocks of the East London Water-- 
works, for their prompt arrival. 

Sixty labourers, principally Irish, employed at the Imperial Gas 
Light Company’s Works, Maiden Lane, were discharged on Tuesday, 
because they were members of the Trades Union. 


The Country. 

The Marquis of Downshire was indicted at the Assizes at Reading, 
on Thursday week, for stopping up certain highways and footpaths in 
the parish of Easthampstead, Berkshire. The trial lasted the whole 
of Thursday and Friday, and seems to have excited much interest: @ 
great number of witnesses, among them Mr. Fyshe Palmer, were 
examined. Mr. Sergeant Ludlow, Mr. Justice, and Mr. Maclean were 
engaged for the prosecution; Mr. Sergeant Wilde, on a_ special 
retainer, Mr. Jervis, Mr. Richards, Mr. ‘Lalbot, and Mr, Shepherd, 
for the Marquis. The evidence proved the stopping up of the roads ; 
and indeed, with regard to most of them, this was admitted by the de- 
fendant. It was also proved that they were “ pre-existent ancient 
highways.” But the defendant justified his stopping them up, on the 
ground that certain Magistrates’ orders and enclosure acts permitted 
him to do so. There were, however, several points of law involved 
in the case. -The charge of Mr. Justice Allan Park seems to have 
been a rather singular one. 

“This is an indictment stating a variety of roads alleged to have been stopped up 
by the defendant, and it contains twenty-one counts, A good deal has been said about 
its being a very convenient mode of trying this question, instead of proceeding by Se- 
parate indictment for each road. I don’t think so; because it distracts the attention 
by having to consider at the same time ten or twelve different questions, and prevents 
the attorney from knowing as much about the matter as he should, for how is it to be 
expected he should know as muck about the details as his counsel? But we have 
nothing to do with that; we have only to consider if the case has been made out. I 
know nothing of the parties; | never beheld the property, and suppose I never shall, 
Now, there is not a tittle of proof that the defendant stopped up these roads ; but it is 
admitted by my brother Wilde, for the Marquis, that he did, I put it to you whether 
it is possible, alter the tisne this case has occupied, that I can go through the evidence 
at any length, and enter into all the objections on the law that have been made by my 
brother Ludlow. He says he is shot at from both sides; and so he is. There is Mr. 
Maclean prompting him on one side, and Mr. Justice an the other ; and there is Mr. 
Jeyes, the attomey, there in the corner, prompting him also. And here is a boo! 
thrown up iw my face, a book of Mr. Chitty’s, a special pleader only, with a marginal 
note of his for a authority, that there should be a separate order for stopping Up each 


3 read, 
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His Lordship, after some remarks upon the evidence, directed the 
Jury the find the noble defendant not guilty ; telling him whether some 
of the highways were or were not pre-existing ancient highways. The 
following conversation was then carried on between the 5 udge and the 
Counsel. 

Mr. Sergeant Ludlow—“ I- submit, my Lord, there must of necessity be a 
verdict of guilty against the defendant, and he will then have the benefit of bring- 
ing the whole question before the Court.” 

r. Justice Park—“ I cannot do so. ‘I advise you, gentlemen, to find the 
defendant not guilty; telling me whether these;were pre-existing ancient high- 
ways. 

Ir. Maclean—‘ My Lord, the book I handed to your Lordship contained the 
copy of the act of Parliament; and the marginal note is not Mr. Chitty’s note, 
but is in the Parliament roll.” 

Mr. Justice Park—* I cannot hear you.” 

Mr. Sergeant Ludlow—* I must request your Lordship to leave to the Jury 
the questions separately as to each of the roads.” 

Mr. Justice Park—‘ [’ll do no such thing.” 

The Jury, after consulting in the box nearly an hour, said—‘‘ We find Bond’s 
Lane to have been an ancient highway, and the footway north of the house an 
ancient footway ; but under your Lordship’s direction, we find a verdict for the 
defendant, subject to the opinion of the Judges on the points of law.” 

Mr. Justice Park— That’s right, gentlemen; you have returned a right 
verdict.” 

Sergeant Ludlow wished the Judge to ask the Jury for a verdict re- 
specting the other highways. 

Mr. Justice Park—* No, I won't.” 

Mr. Sergeant Ludlow—*“ In the discharge of my duty, I must request your 
Lordship to take the opinion of the Jury on them all.” 

Mr. Justice Park—*‘ Gentlemen, Mr. Sergeant Ludlow wishes to have your 
opinion on the Hatches Lane Road, the Park Lane Road, the Jenning Hill 
Road, the Yew-tree Corner Road, and the other footpath.” 

The Jury turned round for a few minutes, and then said, ‘* We find them all 
ancient higl wa, s.” 

he Associate was about to enter the verdict thus—‘ Verdict Not Guilty, 
subject to the opinion of the Court.” 

Mr. Sergeant Ludlow—* That is not the verdict, nor any thing like the ver- 
dict. Iam entitled to have the verdict entered as it was delivered by the Jury ; 
and by that entry the finding of the Jury does not appear.” 

The verdict, however, was finally entered in the words the Associate 
had proposed. 

Thirty notices of.action have been served by the Town-Clerk upon 
the beer-sellers in Leicester, within the last few days, to compel them 
to buy their freedom, or else desist from carrying on business within the 
borough. Thus, thirty individuals struggling for a livelihood must 
either pay 301. or 401. to enable the body corporate to keep up its “ state 
and dignity,” or retire beyond its boundaries and seek new situations 
and new connexions.— Leicester Chronicle. 

The Reverend G. M. Johnson, whose case, as Curate at Kineton, 
so recently excited the public interest, has again been doomed to the 
visitation of injustice, by the presentation of a neighbouring clergyman 
to the living of Butler’s Marston; for his succession to which, after 
many years’ services on 401. per annum, the parishioners had petitioned. 

On Saturday night, the whole of Mr. Noell’s men, stone-masons 
employed at Windsor Castle, turned out for arise of wages; which 
not being submitted to, the work is in consequence this week partially 
suspended. 

The farmers in the neighbourhood of Bromyard, Ledbury, and Wor- 
cester, have nearly all bargained for the next year’s clip at 2s. per lb., 
and have received part of the money in hand.—Hereford Times. 

A few days since, an accident occurred to the Earl of Westmoreland, 
which was very nearly fatal. The Earl, in consequence of indisposi- 
tion, had been confined to his house at Apthorp (eight miles from 
Stamford), and had been ordered a medicinal draught. The servant 
whose duty it was to administer the medicine, gave him the contents of 
of a phial of laudanum, instead of the draught. By prompt medical aid, 
the stomach was evacuated of its contents; and the Earl is now en- 
tirely recovered, 


On Saturday last, about twelve o'clock at night, a most terrific ex- 
plosion took place, from the bursting of one of the boilers of great St. 
George Mine. ‘The havoc was so complete, that the boiler was lite- 
rally torn in atoms; and some of the pieces, weighing from one half to 
three quarters of aton, were thrown upwards of one hundred yards from 
the spot, and with such force, that on coming in contact with the 
ground, they were buried two or three feet deep. Not one particle of 
the boiler-house remained ; large pieces of timber were carried to an 
inconceivable distance; the doors and windows of the engine-house 
were smashed to pieces ; and altogether such a scene of devastation pre- 
sented itself to the bystanders, as beggars description. How satis- 
factorily to account for the accident, is quite out of the power of 
man; as the only individual in whose power it was to impart informa- 
tion on the subject, was crushed to death in the engine-house, by a 
quantity of stone which fell from the wall contiguous to the boiler.— 
Falmouth Packet. 

The Manchester Guardian mentions the discovery of a murder near 
that town, committed by a weaver on his own infant, aged six weeks, 
by pouring oil of vitriol down its throat whilst lying in the cradle. ‘The 
murder was perpetrated on the Ist February; and the story given out 
was that the child had been burnt to death in its cradle during the tem- 
porary absence of the mother. Mr. Ferrand, the Coroner, sent a young 
man as his deputy to hold the inquest: at which, it is said, the father 
was the only witness examined, and a verdict of “ Accidentally burnt 
to death” was returned. Anold woman, who had seen the body of the 
child, however, hinted her suspicions; and in consequence of the ru- 
mours circulated, the body was exhumed and examined by a medical 
man, who said there was no mark of burning whatever externally, and 
that the child had died in consequence of having had oil of vitriol poured 
down its throat, of which evident traces were left on each side of its 
mouth. The Coroner, however, refused to hold a second inquest ; and 
the Manchester Guardian intimates that the conduct of that functionary 
will form a subject of investigation, and be noticed in a manner he little 
expects. The father of thechild, when he found that a further exami- 


nation was to take place, absconded. 


At Oldham, a master builder and his foreman have suffered severely 
from vitriol thrown in their faces. 


The only reason for this outrage 








was, that the master did not choose to comply with the demands of his 
workmen, and, when they left his employment, engaged other hands to 
carry on his business. 

It was mentioned in last week’s Spectator, that the Bridge Hall paper- 
mills, near Bury, had been set on fire by an incendiary: we have since 
been informed that this is a mistake—the fire was quite accidental. We 
copied the statement from a provincial paper; and take the first oppor- 
tunity of correcting it. 





SCOTLAND. 

The election for the Ayr district of Burghs closed on Friday; leay- 
ing Lord James Stuart in a majority over his opponent, Mr. Taylor, 
in all the Burghs, and with a total majority in his favour of 92. 

We perceive from an address to the electors of Paisley, in this day’s 
Free Press, that Sir Daniel Sandford has at last been induced ‘to come 
forward as a candidate for the representation of that town. There 
seems also to be a possibility of Mr. Crawfurd taking the field, as there 
is to be no vacancy at present in Marylebone. It therefore becomes 
exceedingly doubtful who may ultimately be the Member for Paisley. 
Sir Daniel Sandford, Mr, Douglas, and Mr. Crawfurd, will each be 
supported by a section of the Reformers; who, by thus dividing them- 
selves, may afford a chance of success to the otherwise hopeless cause 
of Captain Gordon, the Conservative candidate.— Greenock Intelligencer. 

We are sorry tostate that an atrocious case of incendiarism occurred 
near Linlithgow on ‘Tuesday night. Two brothers of the name of 
Walker, quiet, industrious men, are the owners of a small farm named 
Syke, which they cultivate with their own hands. In the course of the: 
past winter, two attempts have been made to set fire to their premises ; 
in consequence of which, one of the brothers has been in the practice 
of getting out of his bed and examining the stack-yard and out-houses 
once or twice every night. Notwithstanding this precaution, the ma- 
lignant villain who had made the previous attempts, and who must have 
watched his opportunity, at length accomplished his purpose. The 
dwellinghouse and three out-houses form one line of building: early 
on Wednesday morning (last week) the Jatter were discovered to be in 
flames ; and though assistance was got from the burgh, it was too late 
to do more than save the dwellinghouse. A young cow, a number of 
hens, a quantity of corn in sacks, and various agricultural implements? 
were destroyed. The corn in the stack-yard was not injured ; and from 
this circumstance, as well as the fact that the last attempt of the incen- 
diary was upon the dwellinghouse, the thatched roof of which he fired, 
it seems probable that his object was rather directed against the per- 
sons than the property of the two brothers.— Scotsman. 

Since 1827, thirty persons engaged in business at Aberdeen have ab- 
sconded, carrying with them a large property, and leaving debts unpaid 
to the value of more than 100,000/. The inhabitants propose to peti- 
tion Parliament to pass some measure to put a stop to this clandestine 
emigration. 

Miscelanesus. 

Within these few days, Sir Wathen Waller and Mr. Ware have had . 
a consultation on a cataract, which has made its appearance in one of 
the eyes of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex; and apprehen- 
sions are entertained that the other eye is likely to be similarly affected ; 
but from the appearance of the complaint, the most favourable report 
has been made to his Majesty (who has expressed much anxiety on the 
occasion), that when the time arrives for performing an operation, the 
sight of the Royal Duke will be preserved, as his general health is ex- 
cellent ; and the removal of a cataract, by a skilful oculist, is not now 
considered an operation of danger.— Herald. 

The difference which arose in the debate on Wednesday evening, , 
between Mr. Halcomb and Mr. Stanley the Member for Cheshire, led 
to a communication, on the following morning, from Mr. Halcomb to 
Mr. Stanley; in consequence of which, the affair was placed in the 
hands of General Sir John Byng, M.P. for Poole, on the part of Mr. 
Stanley, and of Captain Deanes Dundas, R.N., the Member for 
Greenwich, on behalf of Mr. Haleomb. The result has been an ad- 
justment of the difference, to the entire satisfaction of all parties, and 
the reconciliation of the two gentlemen. 

Mr. Kennedy has consented to continue his duties as one of the 
Lords of the Treasury until after the Easter recess. 








Tie l-tter on “Spanish Cortes Loans,” &c., came so late in the week, that we have not 
found time to read it. We shall attend to the subject. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTURDAY. 


The question of the Corn-laws was badly entered by the mover, 
and therefore could not be expected to meet with extravagant success 
in the present instance. ‘Ihe thirty-one thousand men who petitioned 
in the Metropolis, did not ask for any thing so amusing to the enemy, 
as that the duty should in the first place be raised from 6s. 8d. 
to 10s.; but they asked for a gradual removal of the existing 
duties. They were quite clear of any thing like the debility of asking 
for a previous change to a fixed duty; the obvious tendency of which 
is only to increase the chance of preserving some portion of duty in 
the end. And not a word was said of the broad hint of the possibility 
of retribution, included in their petition. It is an unfortunate thing for 
petitioners, when their advocate is a peg too low for the circumstances 
ofthe case. Suppose Mr. WiLzervorce had begun his attack upon the 
Slave-trade, by moving that the annual exportation from Guinea should 
first be increased in the proportion of 10s. to 6s. 8d. and gradually re- 
duced to half; in other words, to license 75 per cent. out of the whole! 

The Ayes, however, were a third; which was the amount calcu- 
lated on, and is very well, considering that the question lay under 
the disadvantage of being brought before a jury where every individual 
had sworn to a substantial interest on the side of the opponent. It may 
be questioned whether any other country in Europe could produce a 
tribunal where the votes of a third would be given under like cir- 
cumstances. A third is two sixths, and three sixths are a half; there 
is some virtue in arithmetic. 

The first scene of the first act is well over; and the people will neyer 
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be got to ask for any thing so moderate again. The next will be in 
the House of Lords ; where the affair will probably be conducted with 
due reference to the errors of the last. In the mean time, the public 
will increase their efforts; well knowing that it is neither a question of 
to-morrow nor the day after, but the orderly movement of a com- 
manity fond of peace and disliking unnecessary revolutions, upon its 
oppressors. 


Tue Division List is unavoidably postponed till next week; when 
we hope to give the divisions on Mr. Buckingham’s and Mr. Hume's 
motions on Impressment and the Corn Laws, in a more correct form 
than that in which they appear in the papers of this morning. 

There were some inaccuracies in our List of Divisions published 
last week. Mr. H. G. Warp voted against the motion of Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, Lord Chandos, and Sir W. Ingilby. Mr. Norru 
paired off in favour of Sir Edward Knatchbull’s motion, wita Mr. 
Tayleure against it. Mr. G. J. Vernon voted in the majority on 
Lord Chandos and Sir W. Ingilby’s motion; he arrived at the House 
too late to vote on Mr. Benett’s for the disfranchisement of the 
Liverpool freemen. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuancGe, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The abundance of money, and the improved appearance of stability in the 
Government have given a decided impulse to the market ; and Consols have been 
higher this week than for some time. The high premium of Exchequer: Bills 
is maintained. India Stock is in demand ; the price to-day is 256. The com- 
mercial crisis which has occurred in America has been the subject of much 
conversation: and not a little alarm is felt by the merchants connected with 
the United States, as to the extent to which the mischief may be carried. The 
effect which may be produced upon the metallic circulation of this country, by 
the withdrawal of the precious metals to fill the void occasioned in America by 
the almost total destruction of its paper currency, is a question of some impor- 
tance: but as silver will be the most in demand for such purpose, and it is known 
that the amount of that metal at present in England is very large, little need be 
feared, unless the quantity required jshould greatly exceed the contemplated 
amount. It is rumoured (we know not with, what truth), that it has been in 
agitation among the Bank Directors to lend money upon the European Foreign 
Stocks. Though the measure has been for the present negatived, we have 
little doubt that the competition which will shortly arise between this Corpora- 
tion and the Joint Stock Banks about to be established, will ultimately force upon 
them all such an employment for capital. 

The principal subject worthy of remark in the Foreign Market, has been the 
great demand that has occurred this week for the Greek Omnium ; which has 
been freely purchased at 105 and 106. The bonds of the English guarantee 
have been at 112 and 114; and are to day 113} 1133; while those of the Rus- 
sian and French guarantee are at 101 102. With the improvement of Consols, 
all the European Foreign Stocks have risen. Dutch 24 per Cents. are 50} §. 
5 per Cents. 974. Belgian Bonds have been done as high as 99. Russian and 
Danish Bonds are also in demand ; but the Bonds of the Danish Joan are so 
scarce, that very little business has been done inthem. The Portuguese Re- 
gency Bonds have declined considerably, notwithstanding the last accounts were 
rather favourable to the Pedroite cause. The price has been as low as 65} ; 
which is 6 per cent. below that of last week ; but the market has since im- 
proved, and after having been to-day 67, closes at 673 §. Spanish Stock has 
fluctuated between 324, and 314, and closes this afternoon at 313. The price 
of the Bondsin Paris has been tolerably maintained ; but the market at Amster- 
dam has given way materially upon our decline. 

Saturpay, TWELVE 0’cLock. 

Consols for Account have been 913 ; and are now 914 §. We have no quota- 
tion of India or Bank Stock to day: the business of the Stock Exchange, with 
‘the exception of Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, has been very unimportant. 
The prices of the two last-mentioned Securities are lower than yesterday. By 
the Royal William steam-vessel intelligence has been received from Lisbon. 
to the date of 2d instant. No military event of importance had occurred, 
and the relative position of the belligerents was the same as when the last 
accounts were received. The opening price of bonds was 663 ; since which they 
have been as low as 653. Some considerable purchases have been effected, and 
the quotation at present is 664 3. The closing price of Cortes Bonds in Paris 
on Thursday was 264, being a decline of 3 per cent. on our last prices. The 
Bonds this morning have been as low as 314 ; and are now 314 3. The South 
American markets are languid ; and the transactions in Columbian and Mexican 
Bonds very few. The Shares generally are at better prices than last week. 

3 per Cent. Consols,...... 914 4 Dutch 24 per Cents. ....... 503 

Ditto for Account.......... 914 § French 3 per Cents ........ —— 

New 34 per Cent. Annuities 984 3 Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents.... 105 4 

Bank Stock......e.ese0.5. —— Mexican 6 per Cents....... 894 % 

India Stock for Acct......... —— Portuguese 5 per Cents..... 664 4 

Exchequer Bills.... -» 48 50 Do. Regency Scrip5perCent. 664 4 

Belgian 5 per Cents........ 9849 Prussian. 1818, 5 per Cent... ——_. 

Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 734 4 Russian, 1822,5 per Cent .. 1044 5 

Danish3 per Cents.......4. 734 Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 314 4 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, March 2d, Harriet, Lewis, from Mauritius. Off Margate’ 
5th, George Canning, M’Clelland, from ditto, At Deal, 4th, Princess Victoria, Hart 
from Bengal. Off Dover, 3d, Clorinda, Antrim, from Mauritius. In the Clyde, Feb. 
26, Joanna, Patterson, from Bengal. At Madras, Orient, White, from London, At 
Bengal, Nov. 15th, Solway, Proctor, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, March Ist, Amelia Thompson, Pigott, for Madras; and 
Salus, Crickmay, for the Cape; 2d, Caroline, Treadwell, for New South Wales; 4th, 
Dunvegan Castle, Laws, for Bengal; and Palmyra, Leader, for Bombay ; and 6th, 
Berwickshire, Thomas, for ditto. From Liverpool, Fev. 23th, Ripley, Lloyd, for Ben- 
gal; and Indian, Cook, for Batavia; and March 2d, Beatrice, Chesser, for Singapore. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
B No. VII. 

FRANCE—THE PROJECTED LAW AGAINST THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLE OF HUMAN SOCIETY, VIZ. THAT OF ASSOCIATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Paris, 5th March 1834. 

Sirn— When the naked, savage, wild, untutored inhabitant of those woods 
which have never been felled—of those forests which have never been traversed 
but by the feet of beasts of prey—of those prairies which have been eternally 
green, but never sown and never planted—or of those deserts where the parch- 
ing rays of a tropical sun stint the growth and consume the vitality of those who 
in the form of man, but not in the image of God, just breathe and die,—I say 
when the inhabitant, barbarous, and natural as he is, is taken from his never- 
ending rovings, and his anxious, watchful, and destroying restlessness, to be in- 
troduced to other human beings, and is made to perceive with his eyes, if he can- 
not comprehend with his mind, masses of men living together and aiding or in- 





juring each other, he becomes at once a member of AN Assocrarion; for hu- 
man society is nothing else. I might even go still furthe¥ buck than th. I 
might follow with hasty steps the almost perpetual motion of the wild dweller 
in woods ; and even among savages, the most savage, where the shadows of for- 
mer traditions appear to be lost, and where even the obscure light of Paganism 
itself is unknown and unfelt—yes, even amongst them I should trace something 
of this principle of AssocraTion. 

When the savage, naked Indian quits his cabin or his cave, his prairie or his 
desert, to enter into the comparatively civilized associations of the least really 
civilized countries under heaven, he does not renounce but extend the principle 
of association ; and as before he hunted the tiger in company, so now he unites 
with others in forming hats, mantles, and mats of the tiger's skin. 

The once naked Indian becomes a well-clothed, industrious, peaceable, and 
truth-loving artisan. He marries; has children; those children marry again; 
and none can be more civilized than his descendants. Ini proportion as civiliza- 
tion extends to the spot in which he resides and the country he has adopted, 
these associations are multiplied ; and instead of the sons and daughters of the 
same parents marrying together or living in a state of concubinage, as is still the 
case in barbarous or but partially civilized districts, the sons of the valley seek 
the daughters of the mountain ; the race becomes more moral and vigorous, and 
both physically and intellectually healthy. 

_ In those countries where civilization has made the greatest progress, this prin- 
ps of Assoc1aTIon has been the most developed. Scuoors are established, 
where infants, children, and youths are educated, not separately, but in mass. 
Cottecrs and Univexsitres are founded, where young men and men full 
grown associate together, to search for truth both natural and moral ; to publish 
it, to proclaim it, and to insure its progress in the world. MxrrcianvTs asso- 
ciate, to protect their ships from wrecks, or to insure against their own ruin by 
the loss of their properties. MaNnuracrurers associate, to defend their in- 
terests against bad laws, oppressive imposts, and ruinous exactions. THE RICH 
associate, to be charitable and humane; and THE voor associate, to save from 
their earnings against winter and old age, want and disease. There is nothing 
done, or to be done in the world without association: and, though the infinite 
Being who created the universe could have decided on a thousand ways for the 
propagation of the species and the peopling of the world, yet he selected that 
which clearly indicated the principle of association, with all its sympathies, its 
tendernesses, and its ties. All governments, whether liberal or despotic. consti= 
tutional or republican, monarchical or otherwise, all are founded on the princi- 
ple of association ; and the first king who placed on his head some wreath of 
perishing flowers, bedaubed his face with colours, paints, red earth, or blood, 
and proclaimed himself or was proclaimed by others their chief, addressed him- 
self to the common indigenous principle of association. In countries where this 
principle is kept in yo tre Czars or Sultans are massacred, or stifled in their 
palaces; favourites and mistresses are the agents of public though suppressed in- 
dignation ; the prince knows not that he is not loved or tolerated till the dagger 
is applied to his breast; and though he dies a criminal, he is almost ignorant of 
his crimes. Not to diminish their own influence, or decrease their own power, 
—but to Jessen their own responsibility, kings have voluntarily consented, and 
in some cases even proposed at different epochs in the history of the human race, 
to be guided by councillors, to have ministers and agents, and to partake the 
spoil as well as the consequences of bad government with those whom they called 
around them. By degrees came Senates, Popular Assemblies, Cortes and Cham- 
bers, Houses of Parliament, and even Republican Governments. In proportion 
as man became civilized, he divided and subdivided the labour and the responsi- 
bility; and so, political, charitable, scientific, religious, manufacturing, com~ 
mercial, agricultural, artial, and philosophical associations, have increased and 
multiplied with the multiplication of human life. There is nothing in all this 
which is either unnatural; unreasonable, or opposed to the progress or happiness 
of man. Just the contrary ;—and this is associa TION. 

To attack this principle, is then, an act of high treason against humanity, 
and is a mad cffort to barbarize civilized beings. Such efforts have yet been 
made; but they have always been fruitless. Suppressed associations have led 
to associations to aid those which were suppressed—to reinstitute them—to 
avoid the penalties of the stupid laws which suppressed them ; and instead of a 
simple association of a thousand members, we have always had in the world one 
or more associations of hundreds of thousands to occupy its place. Yet this 
experiment is to be renewed in France to-day !—and a Jaw has been introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies (and which will pass too) against the funda- 
mental principle of buman society, viz. that of association. I can scarcely 
hope to get through this subject in one letter: as the project is to be debated 
in both Houses, I propose to devote this communication to the examination of 
the principle of the measure; and when this barbarous law shall have passed, 
to an examination of its details or provisions. You will not be surprised 
that I attach a vast deal of importance to this subject, since in it is comprised 
that counter-revolution which is designed to replace on the throne the cldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon. 

But I shall be told—* Though the principle of association is the principle of 
human society, yet to associate to overturn society, cannot by socicty itself be 
tolerated ; and though all governments are necessarily founded on association, 
yet to associate to overturn governments, cannot by governments be endured.” 
This objection shali be met fully and fairly, and I hope I may add, successfully. 
The moment the principle of association is admitted to exist everywhere and in 
every thing, it must be admitted to be a NATURAL RIGHT. But it is not only 
a natural, it is also a social right, since it is the basis of society. I have, then, 
naturally and morally, socially and inherently, a right to associate; and society 
itself, or'in other words, the majority of that society to which I belong, cannot 
or ought not to deprive me of that right, unless the object of association be im- 
moral, unnatural, and anti-social. To associate to change the religion of a 
country, by preaching Protestant principles and tenets when the majority are 

Catholics, and vice versa, might be a crime in the eyes of the majority, till the 
majority were sutisfied that Protestantism or Romanism, as the case might be, 
were indeed the better religion. And yet the majority has no right to deprive 
me of my natural right to associate with others to promulgate moral or religious 
truth: on such terms I did not and would not become a member of society. 
And again—to associate to send the Bible, without note or comment, to lands 
where that Bible, if read and believed in, must tend to overthrow idolatry and 
Paganism, is an act of high treason against the superstitions of the countries so 
proposed by me to be enlightened : and yet these associations are encouraged by 
Royalists and Tories, by Whigs and by Radicals, by Republicans and Princes. 
Take another example: to associate together (as BartHE, Guizot, THirers, 
De Broce tig, and SeBastrani did) during the reign of a prince (say for example, 
Louis the Eighteenth or Cuares the Tenth) to procure the election by the 
electors of a country (say France) of Deputies notoriously opposed to the then 
reigning family, ool most desirous of driving them from the country, was cer- 
tainly an act of profound disrespect for the Bourbons and of open conspiracy 
against the monarchy ; and yet Guizot, Perizr, Bartue, and the rest, be- 
longed to the Society ‘* Aide toi, et le ciel taidera.” ‘In those times, the men 
now in office said that association was another word for human society, and that 
as kings and their ministers associated against the people, the people in their 
turn had the right of associating against the princes. hen the Carbonari con- 
spired against the Holy Alliance, M. Barrue belonged to the former, and Prince 
TALLEYRAND to the latter; but though TaLtteyranp has not changed, the 





Minister of Justice has, and avaiis l:imself of his previously-acquired knowledge 
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as an“ associator” or “conspirator” in order to reach the cases of those who 
not in large masses but in small numbers seek to enlighten and change society. 
Nor can the readers of the Spectator have forgotten the ‘ Britanny assacia- 
tions,” which were established by Deputies and Peers to excite the people to refuse 
the payiment of taxes to the Polignac association, in case any attempt should be 
mule to levy imposts not voted by the Chambers. Yet who will deny that such 
a-sociations were treasonable against Cuanves the Tenth. Did they not begin by 
acmitting the possibility of the violation of the Charter by the reigning Sove- 
van and tlicn excite the people to be prepared to resist such violation by force ? 
Most undoubtedly : and the result showed, that those who established them 
fully coup ebended the characters of the Bourbon princes. To these associa- 
tions a great rumber of those belonged who now speak and vote and are the 
inost noisy and vigorous against all political associations, J am quite aware that 
the fucbleness or faults of one Government caunot be pleaded as arguments in 
favour of a same lise of policy on the part of another Government: and I do 
not record these facts with such a view; but my-object has been to show how 
the principle of association wis understood during the Restoration, by those 
who now wove that this principle be suspended or destroyed. 

Well then, that which was dene by Bartug, Guizor, Perier, Foy, 
Manvet, Bexnsamin Constant, SxBAstiANti, and others during the Reste- 
ration—and done with impunity—is now carried on by Carnet, Caper, La- 
FAYETPE, Mannast, and multitudes of others; and nothing has been 
changed except the relative position of the parties. Barrar, as Minister of 
Justice, says that Bantu as Carbonaro, as member of the “ Aide toi” Society, 
and so on, was a culpable conspirator, and ought to have heen arrested, impri- 
soned, fined, and scourged. But the people do not and will not understand all 
this finessing. The people say—“ As Barrue had the right to associate peace- 
ably with others to convince the majority that the Bourbons of the eldest branch 
were unworthy to reign in France, so others have now the right to associate to 
convince the majority, by peaceable means, that all sorts of Bourbons are alike, 
and that the majority of the nation should demand and vote fora Republic.” 

The associations formed in France are Republican or Carlist. 1 bey publish 
newspapers, prints, pamphlets—give lectures to the mass; and the former en- 
deavour to convince the millions that cheap governments are better than dear— 
that hereditary Kings are not half as good as elective Presidents—that society is 
in a false and bad state—and that, by peaceable but national and energetic means, 
this state so deplorable’ should be changed. They have convinced ‘several mil- 
lions; and when a few more millions are satisfied, why the majority (an im« 
mense and overwhelming one) will pronounce the verdict—and the changes 
recommended will be adopted. The Carlists labour to convince the people that 
they the people really love monarchies aud kings; but the people say ‘* No; 
we desire cheap governments, elective governments, and representative institu- 
tions ;” although they add, that if compelled to choose between an illegitimate 
or a legitimate monarchy, both acting on the same principles of oppression, 
they will prefer the latter and for the moment proclaim Honny the Fifth. 
This is the position of the question. But M. Barrue intervenes, and pro- 
poses a law against the fundamental principle of human society—viz. associa- 
tion; declaring, that no ‘two or more persons may meet together at any 
time, or at any place, or for any purpose, without the permission of the 
Government ; that persons suspected of belonging to associations may be 
arrested and imprisoned, and if found guilty by their non-cquals, i.e. by 
Judges named by the Crown, to fine and loss of personal freedom.” M. 
Barrue says that society cannot allow associations to overthrow - society, 
nor governnients submit to see associations formed to overthrow governments. 
This is arrant nonsense. For whilst M. Bartrne says that the majority 
is opposed to these associations, the Republicans maintain that the majority is 
in their favour. Who is to be the judge? those attacking others?—No! Those 
to be attacked?—No. Who then? Tbe Government?—No. Why not?— 
Because the Government is the thing attacked. Who then?—Why, the 
majority. What majority? Why, the majority of the nation ; not of deputies 
and elec‘ors, packed juries and paid functionaries, but of the nation. How are 
their opinions to be ascertained? Why, by facts. What facts? Such as the 
following. Do the people form these associations ?—Yes. Belong to them ?— 
Yes. Subscribe to them ?—Yes. Take in the journals published by them ?— Yes. 
Receive those with acclamations who are condemned by the Judges for belonging 
to them ?—Yes. Do the people rise against these associations?—No. Do 
they form counter-associations to support the Government and the Throne ?— 
No. Do they love, applaud, aud cherish in public those who oppose these as- 
sociations ?— No. Are these associations confined to one city, one town, one 
province, or one district of France?—No. On the contrary, is not this feeling 
of the majority to associate much more extensively developed than at any former 
period of French history?—Yes. Does not the introduction of th’s very 
law itself prove that the Government is alarmed at the progress which the 
principle of association has made in the provinces, as well as.in the capital ?— 

Juduubtedly. Is this spirit, and is this extension of association an evil in itself, 
or an indication ofa prior evil which exists?— Why, undoubtedly millions would 
not associate, but that millions feel oppressed by evils they are desirous of re- 
moving. If society then be opposed to associations to change society, such asso - 
ciations must be harmless, since the majority will hold aloof from them. But 
if society feels sick, diseased, and wretched, society will seek for health, for me- 
dicine, for doctors, and for cures. If those who form these associations be ‘‘ the 
handful of brigands” which the Doctrinaires represent them to be, then it were 
an act of madness to put all society under the ban of prescription in order to meet 
the mere caprices of a few hundred individuals. But if those who form these as- 
sociations represent the mass aud are the mass, then it is not society which is 
offended by their establishment, but Ministers, placemen, and the Govern- 
ment. And then comes the last question, whuliee society has the right of 
associating to improve society, or to change the principle or the men ‘by 
whom it is governed? Undoubtedly it has. I will not merely say that those 
who now govern France have done this already; but I will say that they did 
well to associate to improve by peaceable means and by the triumph of reason 
and philosophy, the condition of their country, whaler inoral, political, or 
social. The associations now existing are formed for the same object. If their 
principles and means be not approved by the majority, they will labour in 
¥aiu und spend tieir strength for naught. But if the people, i. e. the majority, 
be with them—not one, nor a thousand laws wall. be able to extinguish 
them. I maintain, then, that the associations existing in France, esta- 
blished to encourage, by peaceable means, the progress of Republican 

rinc ples, are associations which no law can put dowa—which no com- 
ination of human wisdom or wickedness can destroy—and that no go- 
eruament has the right in its own defence to take away from the mass 
(and indeed cannot and will not be able to do it), the natural right and the 
social right they possess to associate together to improve, by peaceable means, 
their political, physical, national, or moral condition, Society is in a state of 
wogress. The institutions now desirable may in fifty years cease to be so. 
Sans framed to prevent this progress must be unavailing, and are uujast. As 
they are unjust, they will not be influential; and though the mode of association 
may be changed, yet the objeet will be followed out—because no man’s reason 
will allow him to feel that he has uot the inherent, aye and the social right too, 
to associate and discuss with others his physical and moral condition. 

* But the law will pass!” Oh yes; there can be no doubt of that. The 
Doctrinaires and Juste Milieu in the Chambers are resolved on having ‘a 
counter-revolution.” But what shall we see in the end thereof? 

Lam your obedient servant, 








0. P. Q. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY, 

THE TEA RIOT—THE NEW DUTIES EXAMINED. 
THOSE semi-monopolists, the tea-dealers and tea-brokers of the 
City, have been raising a racket about the new tea-duties. They 
are anxious—and for weighty reasons, no doubt—to preserve, as 
far as they are able, the monopoly of the tea sales to themselves 
and to the port of London. With this view, they had laid a very 
pretty scheme before the Ministry in the early period of last 
session; which the Ministry would. certainly have adopted, had 
not the intrigue been diseovered, and the career of both parties 





been arrested by deputations from Liverpool, Glasgow, Greenock,. 


Manchester, Edinburgh, and indeed every place of importance in 
the kingdom immediately interested in a participation in the Chi- 
nese commerce. The project was this. In order to ascertain the 
value on which the duty was to be charged, all tea imported even 
by virtue of “ free trade” was to be sold only at periodical sales; 
and, of course, only in vast quantities at a time. Then, sales were 
not to be legal anywhere except in ports having wet-docks, with 
Goverament warehouses within these wet-docks. Such an ar- 
rangement, we believe, would have confined the sales to London 
and Liverpool; and consequently, London and its tea-dealers 
would have participated with the last place only in the tea:trade. 
This was the motive. The pretence was—the difficulty of 
distinguishing and classifying the teas. The supposed diffi- 
culty, as the tea-brokers (a very acute and expert body of 
men) know full well, is purely imaginary. The facility, and 
not the difficulty, is the real grievance. The business is 
so easy, that the trade is likely to drop out of the hands of the 
monopolists, and become an open one. The American com- 
manders of trading ships, and the American supercargoes of the 
same ships, have been purchasing cargoes of teas on their own 
judgment, from the tricky Chinese, for the last fifty years: and 
what the London tea-dealers, tea-brokers, and. customhouse 
officers, deciare themselves unable to perform, the customhouse- 
ofticers of America have been doing for half a century, under far 
more difficult circumstances. The American revenue classes 
of tea, instead of being only three, as with us, are five. Tea in 
America, when a duty was imposed upon. it, yielded a far larger 
revenue (near half-a-million sterling) than any otherarticle of the 
tariff; for it greatly exceeded the duties on sugar, coffee, wines, 
and foreign spirits. 

Let us look a little closer at the conduct of the tea-dealers and 
the East India Directors, within the present week. At the De- 
cember quarterly sale, the quantity of tea offered to the trade was 
8,500,000 pounds; and the Directors are said to have pledged 
themselves to the London tea-dealers not to put up a larger quan- 
tity in the March sale, which commenced on Monday last. The 
Directors, notwithstauding, offered nine millions of pounds, or 
about 6 per cent. more. The tea-dealers took umbrage at this in- 
fraction of the treaty, real or supposed; and thus the supply of 
tea to the public, and one of the principal branches of revenue to 
the Government, were placed in jeopardy. This squabble has 
let the public into the secrets of the tea-trade. In time past, 
the consumers of tea have been placed between two fires. The 
Company and the London dealers have monopolized the trade, 
and made the public pay a much higher price than would have 
yielded a fair profit to both. On Wednesday, tea which was set 
up at ls, 4d.a pound, was purchased by the brokers at 1s. 43d.; 
an arrangement being made to prevent competition. In Decem- 
ber last, the same tea was sold at 1s. 9d. or 1s. 10d. Truly it was 
high time to break up this monopoly, by which both the India 
Company and the London thadiealors contrived in their several 
proportions to fleece the consumers, 

.The Company, at the conclusion of their monopoly, on the 22d 
of April, will, it is supposed, be in possession of a stock of about 
sixty millions of pounds of tea; the greater part of which is, or 
will be before it is sold, from eighteen months to two years in 
store. It will therefore be old, and to a certain extent depreciated 
in quality, and consequently fall in price. Early in August, we 
may expect cargoes of fresh tea from Canton, which will still further 
depress the market. The sooner, therefore, the stock on hand is 
disposed of, the better; and it-is sheer folly on the part of the 
dealers to complain of an augmented sale not exceeding 6 percent. 
inamount. It is making careful provision against the dangers of 
a squib, when they ought to be looking out to save themselves 
from the eruption of a voleano. 

The London dealers, and the brokers, and the Company, while 
they quarrel with the new scheme of the tea-duties, have a view, 
we may be very well assured, to their own interests only, 
and never glance for a moment at the unfair and unequal opera- 
tion of these duties as regards the consumer. The manner in 
which the consumer will be affected by them, will appear from the 
following table; which contains the free-trade price of several of 
the principal descriptions of tea, as they exist at Hamburg and 
Rotterdam—the specific duty affixed by the new tariff—the ope- 
ration of this specific duty as an ad valorem duty—the future 
price, including duty—the Company's monopoly price—the saving 
as it will affect the different classes of society. 





Free Trade New Duty. Company’s Saving 
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The monstrous inequality of the new scale of duties is plain 
enough from this table. The coarsest tea sold, or the consumption 
of the poorer classes, is charged with a duty which exceeds by 
120 per cent, that which is charged upon the two highest descrip- 
tions of tea, or those which are, or at least certainly will be, con- 
sumed by the higher classes. Congou, the black tea in most 
common use with the middle classes of society, is charged with 
considerably more than twice the ad valoremduty which is charged 
on Pekoe, which will be used ouly by the upper classes. The 
saving to the poorer classes by the destruction of the monopoly on 
the Bohea, which they use, will be 1s.4d. per pound, The con- 
sumers of Souchong: will haye, their tea by only 7d. less than 
they now pay for it; while on;-Hyson and Gunpowder, the upper 
classes will save respeciively 2¢. 6d, and 4s.:per pound, and their 
Pekoe they will probably get for 6s, less than they now would pay 
for it. Even by the present scale, however, every party gains by 
the extinetion of the monopoly ; and the entire gain to the nation, 
upon the present limited consumption, will not be less than two 
millions per annum. But the upper classes, as usual, come in for 
the lion’s share of the advantage. There is something posi- 
tively indecent in sitting down deliberately and framing a scale 
of duties so unprincipled; and the thing is the more inexcusable 
on the part of the Treasury, since itis well known that a more 
rational and equitable. scheme was.. submitted by the acute and 
intelligent merehants of Liverpeol and Glasgow. The men of 
business, composing. the American Administration aud Legisla- 
ture, understand these things a great deal better than our rulers ; 
and, but for the shame of imitating the Democracy in-any thing, 
their classification, which had stood the test of many years’ expe- 
rience, ought to have been adopted, raising the duties only pro- 
portionately, so as to cover tle present amount of the tea 
revenue, 

The following table shows the scale. of tea-duties adopted by 
the Americans. 
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Here the difference bet ween the highest and lowest ratio is but 14 
per cent; while the difference in the two extremes with us is 125 per 
cent. or nine times as much. The American difference, in fact, is 
not greater than what is inevitable in the operation of a specific 
duty; the convenience and advantage of which, both to the mer- 
chant and to the consumer, compensates for a trifling inequality. 
In such matters, a scrupulously nice discrimination of qualities 
is impracticable ; but, at the same time, justice and deceney ought 
not to be violated by gross favouritism to the higher classes of 
consumers. 

* The Company's prices are taken on the average of the last two years, in order 
to avoid the present fall produced by the approaching termination of the monopoly, 
There is no good Flowery Pekve sold at the Company’s sales. 





LORD BROUGHAM'S NIAISERIES. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY; MUNICIPAL REFORM; JEWISH 
DISABILITIES. 
Ar present the public hears and sees very little of Lord Chancel- 
lor Broucuam; and his Lordship would not suffer in public esii- 
mation if he were heard aud seen still less. He has delivered three 
short speeches since the session commenced; and they are all 
as unlike as possible to what might. be expected from a man of 
ordinary sense and talent,—being, in fact, very much in the 
style of the Guke of Newcast.e or Lord Lonponperry. 

On Tuesday, Lord Duruam presented a petition to the House 
of Lords relative to the London University: the petitioners com- 
plained that no charter had as yet been granted to that institution ; 
and Lord DurHam called Lord Brouguam's particular attention 
to the subject; whereupon the Chancellor stated the reason why, 
notwithstanding his great anxiety for the welfare of the Univer- 
sity, no charter had as yet been granted to it. This all-sufficient 
reason was, that the ‘“ two ancient Universities had entered a pro- 
test against the granting of a charter, and placed their caveat 
before the Crown,”"—bidding his Majesty beware, we suppose, how 
he ventured to infringe their monopoly and do an act of grace 
and justice to the majority of his faithful subjects. And this is 
brought forward, at the present day, as a reason why no charter 
has been granted to the London University! How Jong has the 
caveat been delivered? Was not the opposition of Oxford and 
Cambridge to be looked for as a matter of course? Did not the 
friends of the London University depend upon the exertions of 
Lords Brovenam, ALTHORP, an Joun RussExt, to defeat their 
unreasonable and interested opposition? No new obstacle, it 
seems, has been presented; though no progress has been made. 














But, says Lord Brovewam, a Privy Council must be summoned, | 


and tlie matter must be discussed at it. How many Privy Coun- 


cils have been held during the year, at which it might have been 
discussed? 


Why does not Lord BroueuHam say at once—* My 


This palaver being finished, Lord Durmam presented a petition 
in which some important provisions of Lord BrouGHAm’s Corpe- 
ration Bill for the new boroughs were. complained of. The peti- 
tioners objected to the election of Aldermen: for life, to the election 
of the Recorder by the Aldermen, and to the restriction of the 
municipal constituency to the ten-pound householders. Lord 
Brovuenam said 

“* There was one great difficulty in the way of choosing the Aldermen for years 
instead of for life, and that would be got rid of if the Aldermen were not to be 
intrusted with the judicial functions. It was thought that, it was inexpedient 
that persons intrusted with judicial functions should be appointed to their places 
by popular election. At the same time, it was considered difficult to say that 
these Aldermen should be appointed as Aldermen in other Corporations, and yet 
deprived. of the right to exercise those functions that were intrusted to othee 
Aldermen. Another difficuity was in the choice of the Reorder, who woul 
have to perform judicial functions; a circumstance which would form a strong 
objection to his being the subject of a popular election.” 

If the Aldermen must be judges, and are to be chosen by the 
people at all, it certainly seems absurd to elect them for life, by 
way of insuring .their better conduct in office. Te place a man 
in a situation from which nothing but proved corruption or some 
criminal offence can displace him, and to expect him: to be as 
cautious and impartial as if he were to be periodically summoned 
to the bar of public opinion, is unreasonable, The acts of a Judgé 
on the Circuit or at Westminster Hall are performed in: publie. 
Every thing that he says or does is scrutinized. He is a muck 
more trustworthy person, therefore, than the Justice of a district 
or the Alderman ofa proviucial town. ‘The latter becomes alinost 
irresponsible, if invested with authority for life. 

The easy way of settling this point, however, is. to. deprive 
Aldermen. of judicial funetions altegether. What is Lord 
BrouGHam's objection to this? To says, in efleet, it was cons& 
dered “ difficult ~ to deprive Aldermen) in. the New Boroughs of 
the right to exercise the same functions as the Aldermen in the 
Old Boroughs. Why, we had supposed. that. there. was going ta 
be an Old Corporation. Reform—that the abuses of the Old Be- 
roughs, were to be done away with; and now we are told that aa 
inconyenient and badly working system is to be established in the 
New Boroughs, only because it exists in: the Old; and because 
“it was considered difficult” to make one better than the other. 
Is not this trumpery stuff? What has become of the Chancellors 
energy of mind and action? 

Another difficulty was in the choice of a Recorder, who would 
have to perform judicial functions, and therg/ore ought not to be: 
elected by the People. No doubt, we have been accustomed te 
think that the Judges of all ranks should be appointed by the 
Crown, its Ministers being responsible for those appointments. 
But our faith in the advantage of this system is somewhat shaker 
when we call to mind the number of very bad Judges who have 
been so appointed. It has been found necessary to bribe some by 
a Peerage to quit the bench, which they disgraced, Within a few 
days also, men have been disgusted by the chaffering, huck- 
stering work, that has been going on in respect to an appointment 
of a Baron of the Exchequer, and which ended in the seleciion of 


a person generally understood to be unfit for the office. The 
selection of a Judge is, in fact, a mere party measure. Now, if 


the People had been called upon to elect a suceessor to Sir Jonm 
Bay Ley, we will venture to’say that at least as good a selection 
would haye been made as that of Mr. Joun Wiuriams. Yet 
there is a perfect horror of the popular election of Judges. We 
are not so well satisfied, however, with their appointment by 
men in power to suit their own party purposes, as not to be willing, 
to try a more popular mode. Of course the People might some- 
times elect bad Judges; but then only think what wretches: 
have sometimes been appointed by the Crown! 





Our third notice of Lord Brovenam’s niatseries has reference 
to the disabilities of the Hebrew nation in England. The Mar- 
quis of Westminsrer stated his intention of bringing the Guestion 
before Parliament in the course of the session ; but.Lord BrouGHam 
said—. 

“ Although no person could feel more warmly than he did upon that quee- 
tion, yet he was confident that unless a subject excited great and universal sm 
terest, bringing it year after year before Parliament tended rather to lessen its 
chances of success.” 

It would seem from this observation, that Lord .Brovenam is 
still dreaming of old times, when, as leader of the Opposition, he 
used to get up questions for field-days in the House, about whose 
success he was all but indifferent. But thé times are altered: the, 
nation can no loiger endure these sham fights. Why should not 
the question, about which Lord Broueuam feels so warmly, be 
debated in earnest, and carried, this very session ? 








DISSENTERS’ PETITIONS. 


THE connexion between Church and State might endure for ever 
in this country, did none but infidels and demagogues and spolia- 
tors seck to sever it. But the most bigoted partisan of the Esta- 
blishment must perceive, that a truly formidable opposition to it 
has arisen, from among aclass of men as different from Parne im 
their religious, as from Hoprers or Hume in their political prin- 
ciples,—men whose loyalty is unimpeachable; whose piety has at 
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least every appearance of being real; and who, in the true spirit 
of civil and religious liberty, would grant to all other sects what 
they claim as their own right. 

No one can have paid attention to the petitions which have been 
presented to Parliament from the Dissenters, without being struck 
with the earnestness of the terms in which they are drawn up. 
There is noblustering, no threatening in their petitions ; but they 
convey an impression, which we could not get over if we would, 
that the men from whom they proceed will act with determination 
and steadiness in their efforts to procure that perfect religious free- 
dom which is the undoubted right of all. 

A specimen of the kind of petitions to which we allude, is to be 
found in one from the members of the Scottish Baptist Church, 
and other friends of religious liberty, in Liverpool. The petitioners 
declare, that 

‘To grant to any sect, whether Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent, or 
Baptist, an establishment by law, which confers peculiar privileges, endow- 
ments, and worldly emoluments, appears to them to be a partial and unjust pre- 
ference, inconsistent with that equality of privilege which a just government is 
bound to secure, as a natural and indefeasible right, to all subjects who live in 
peaceable submission to the laws.” 

They “conscientiously believe all National Establishments to 
be Anti-Christian ; being opposed to the doctrines and laws of 
Christ, who declared that his kingdom is not of this world,” They 
consider it a “severe and unjust hardship, that they should be 
compelled to support a system which inflicts injuries without ¢on- 
ferring any benefit upon them.” They remind the Legislature of 
the evils which have flowed from the attempt to force the Protes- 
tant religion upon the Irish; and declare that “no measure of 
Church Reform which falls short of a complete severance of 
Church and State, can be either equitable or permanent.” 

This is a sample of the style in which some hundreds of peti- 
tions presented to the House of Commons this session are worded. 
The men who write and sign such petitions as these are surely 
not to be trifled with. Yet these are the men whom the Whig 
Ministers thought to put off with Lord Jonn Russexu’s Marriage 
Bill! It required the evidence of the Leeds and Dudley elections 
to convince Earl Grey and his colleagues that the Dissenters were 
vewlly in earnest—that they really expected something like con- 
sistency and performance of promises in public men. It is now 
said that Church-rates are to be abolished; and we fully expect 
that Lord Joun RussEtu will have to remodel his most unsatis- 
faetory bill, and concede to all classes of Dissenters the same right 
of marriage according to their own forms which the Quakers enjoy 
without let or hindrance. Other measures of relicf, such as ad- 
mission to the Universities, must follow: and it needs no prophet 
to foretel, that the days are fast approaching when that great ob- 
stacle in the way of its real usefulness and righteous influence, 
its connexion with the State, will no longer be permitted to en- 
cumber the Church of England. 





LEGAL PROVISION FOR THE POOR. 


Tere has been no announcement by the Ministers of any specific 
plan for the amendment of the Poor-laws. All that the nation 
has been told is, that the Government Aas a measure in pelto, 
which is to produce great results; and afford that relief to the 
agricultural interest, which a reduction of taxation, even though 
that reduction should extend to the abolition of the duty on malt, 
or five millions a year, would never bring. If the Poor-rates can 
be reduced by five millions annually, we agree with Sir Roperr 
Peex, that it wottd be much wiser to endeavour to obtain relief 
in that quarter, than by reducing the duty on malt; which would 
goon be added to the rent of barley land. But there is evidently 
considerable scepticism as to whether the burden of the Poor-rates 
can be alleviated in any great degree. The poor, it is said, will 
continue to increase and multiply as usual: there they are, and 
we must maintain them. ‘This lazy despondency is contemptible. 
The question being one of extreme difficulty, must be grappled 
with resolutely, though with caution. There is no doubt, that of 
the multitudes of paupers whom we maintain, merely because 
they are “there,” a large portion could be made to maintain 
themselves at home; a still larger perhaps would find profitable 
employment abroad, were emigration conducted, as in one instance 
at least we trust it soon will be, on rational and well-constructed 
plans. ee ; 

The Government is perfectly justified in anticipating extensive 
benefit to the country from a real, not merely theoreti¢al, amend- 
ment of the Poor-law system. Though we have nocertain meaus 
of knowing what tl:e Government plans are, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they will resemble those indicated in the recently pub- 
fished Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners. : 
Report becomes a very important document, and deserving of 
much consideration. 

In the last Number of the Spectator we called attention to some 
of the leading remedies which are proposed in the Report for the 
evils of the present system; and contrasted that system in some 
of its modes of operation with the more economical plans adopted 
by our French neighbours for the relief of the really indigent and 
atllicted. We have since found time to give the Report a mcre 
attentive perusal; and have likewise read some of the strictures 
upon it which have appeared in the newspapers. Among these, a 
writer in the Courier is rather severe upon the Commissioners. 

He does not indeed say, with Mr. Consett, that they are as prac- 
tically ignorant of the subject as bishops, barristers, and news- 
paper reporters must necessarily be; but he charges them with 
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neglecting an important part of their duty— with dwelling merely 
upon the abuses of the institutions, and with writing like partisans 
instead of calm inquirers after truth. Some of these animadver- 
sions are not ill-founded. The first charge is made out against 
the Commissioners in the following passage. 

_ Instead of confining themselves to an exposition of the actual administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws, the Commissioners ought, we think, to have clearly 
traced the successive changes made in the laws, and the various alterations in 
their mode of management, and have pointed out the exact practical conse- 
quences of each. There are abundant materials for framing an historical ana- 
lysis of this sort; and had it been executed with due care, and in a fair unpre- 
judiced spirit, it would have been most valuable, and would have thrown ten 
times more light on the sources of the existing evils, and the best means of ob- 
Viating them, than will ever be derived from the ill-digested reports of indivi- 
duals sent into the country to hunt for evidence. It needed not the appointment 
of Commissioners to establish the fact that gross abuses existed in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws: the principal object ought to have been to show how 
these abuses originated, because such knowledge is indispensable to those who 
undertake their reform.” 

It is going too far to charge the Commissioners with being 
thoroughgoing partisans. There is a béas however: and truly we 
do not wonder that the system of compulsory relief should have 
found little favour in their eyes. Their inquiries produced such 
amass of abuses for their inspection, that the beauties of the 
system were hardly visible, if indeed such exist. The tendency 
of the Report is certainly to the abolition of compulsory relief’: 
all the facts and reasonings adduced bear in that direction. So 
strong, however, is the hold which the present system has laid 
upon the country, that its amendment, not abolition, is all that 
even these “thoroughgoing partisans,” these Commissioners, 
who think a compulsory provision for the poor “ productive only of 
mischief,” have dared to recommend in direct terms. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of its abolition or continuance, is not fairly before 
us. The best means for rendering it less onerous, and more effec- 
tual for its intended purpose, are the points to be considered. 

The first great remedial measure of the Commissioners, is the 
appointment of a Central Board to control the administration of 
the Poor-laws, with such assistant Commissioners as may be found 
requisite. To this recommendation the Courier decidedly objects ; 
seeing nothing better in it than a means of jobbing, and of pro- 
viding places for a few individuals. It would be hazardous to 
contradict the Courier on this head—to say that there would be 
no jobbing in the appointments to seats at the Board: we dare 
say there would be,—since even Lord ALTHORP now repudiates 
the idea of carrying on the Government without patronage. But it 
is easy to say of any scheme for amending a faulty institution— 
“No, that will never do:” is any thing better proposed? Yes, 
our contemporary sees no difficulty in the matter. He admits, 
that “ the most fruitful source of the abuses that have grown out 
of the English Poor-laws, has been the defective constitution of 
the parochial tribunals, and the interference of the Justices :” but 
he, notwithstanding, stickles for consigning the management of 
the Poor-laws principally to “ eg of property.” This is our 
contemporary’s grand panacea. Only let the rich have the care 
of the poor, and all will be well. For this end, he would altoge- 
ther exclude all persons not possessed of “ a considerable amount of 
property "—however active, well-informed, and benevolent—from 
theVestries. How any person can have lived in England till he arrived 
at man’s estate, and seen the operation of the Corn-laws, the Game- 
laws, the Criminal Code, and ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
statutes at large, and yet argue in favour of the exclusive claim of 
men of “ considerable property” to manage the Poor-laws—to ex- 
pend the money of the great mass of the population as seemeth to 
them most wise and fitting—strikes us as being marvellous in no 
slight degree. We have abundant proof of the baneful conse- 

uences of the interference of the rich in the administration of the 
Seuss. Some circumstances are stated in this very Report, 
which go to confirm all that we know or have heard on this 
subject. To say that because the rich and the powerful are in- 
terested in a discreet management of the Poor-laws, therefore that 
they will manage them discreetly, is mere childishness ; as the an- 
nals of British legislation, and the present state of the landed in- 
terest, sufficiently prove. Itis the interest of all men to be pru- 
dent, and honest, and kind to inferiors; but are they so? In pages 
9 and 10 of the Report, there is an account of the gains made by 
men of property by building a vast number of small cottages for 
paupers, the rents of which are regularly paid by the parish. This 
is one of the worst abuses of the Poor-laws, and is particularly felt 
in Wales; but the system is profitable to the men of influence and 
property in the neighbourhood, and therefore is persevered in, At 
pages 117 and 118, will be found evidence of the manner in which 
an iniquitous labour-rate has been forced upon a parish by the 
combination of a few large occupiers and proprietors. The Com- 
missioners say, it may appear strange that labour-rates should 
have been so extensively adopted, as they inflict serious injury 
upon the largest portion of the rate-payers: the explanation is, 
that Jarge furmers are benefited; and in an agricultural parish, 
they commanda majority in the Vestry. ; ‘ 

In order ‘ to prevent such tribunals "—that is to say, Vestries 
composed exclusively of the rich—* from being over rigorous, and 
denying relief when it ought to be granted,” the Courter proposes 
that an appeal should be made, ‘“ not to the Justices, not to any 
Central Board, but to the Judges at Westminster, or on Circuit! 
Think of a pauper bringing an action in the Court of King’s 
Bench, against a Vestry composed exclusively of the rich men 
of his parish !—retaining counsel—Scaruxtr and Fou.ert, we 
suppose; and running up a bill of 2507. at his solicitors! What 
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can be more absurd and whimsicai than such a notion? Yet we 
tind it seriously proposed in a grave lecture on the Poor-laws. 

The Courier strongly objects to the important recommendation 
of the Commissioners, to make it illegal to grant relief in any 
case, or under any circumstances, to any able-bodied claimant, 
except in a workhouse. 

«A hundred circumstances may throw a deserving man out of employment, 
and force him to solicit relief; and if the parish authorities, who are acquainted 
with all the peculiarities of his case, consider that such relief may be best 
affoftled at his own house, where is the sense, to say nothing of the humanity, of 
interfering to deny them the power so to relieve him?” 

There is force in this objection: but, great as the hardship may 
be, it is questionable whether a discretionary power on the part 
of the parish authorities to select whom they please as proper 
objects of out-door relief, is not attended with evils of so very 
serious a nature as to render its abolition indispensable, if any 
permanent and extensive relief is to arise from a revision of the 
system. The exclusion from out-door relief does not apply, be it 
remarked, to the sick or infirm, but to the able-bodied. Now, in 
this country, it very seldom happens that a man in possession of 
health and vigour is not able to earn as much as his parish al- 
lowance under a good system would amount to. 

‘But, (the Courier says) admitting all other objections were disposed of; 
the principle in question would be wholly inapplicable in town parishes. Sup- 
pose any thing occurred to throw a few thousand hands out of employment at 
Manchester or Glasgow, is there any one so wrong-headed as to propose with- 
holding relief from such persons except in a workhouse? The notion is toe 
absurd to deserve notice. A few individuals in an agricultural parish might be 
treated in the way now mentioned ; but the best mill in Manchester would not 
be worth 52. were an attempt made to enforce such a principle in it.” 

In such a ease as this,—which does not often occur, for we have 
seen that the thousands of workmen, not paupers, have generally 
been provided, from one source or another, with means of sub- 
sistence when thrown out of employ by their own act or that of 
their master,—but in such an extreme case as the one supposed, 
we should certainly invest the Central Board with the power to 
deviate from the established practice, and order relief to be af- 
forded to the sufferers out of doors. It would not probably be required 
for any very long period together; especially if the ‘“ men of con- 
siderable property” should be compelled to abandon their Corn- 
law monopoly. 

In the foregoing remarks, we do not wish to be considered, in 
the absence of the great mass of the evidence, as expressing a de- 
cided opinion in favour of the suggestions of the Commissioners. 
But we do think that our contemporary has failed in offering any 
more feasible plans. We fear he is not altogether the practical 
man-he would have us take him for. He seems quite as 
much ofa theorist on this subject as Dr. CHALMERs, whose “ shal- 
low declamatory harangues” he despises. 





THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tuer First Philharmonic Concert may be said to announce the 
commencement of the musical season; and it happens that this 
year the Opera and the Ancient Concerts begin almost simulta- 
neously with it. Now, then, will instrumentalists hurry from the 
Haymarket to Hanover Square, and the scrape of catgut be pro- 
longed “ from early noon to latest eve;” now will benefit makers 
and takers consult the stars for a lucky, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain for an open night; now will congert-bills unfold their ample 
dimensions and disclose their dingy faces at Cramer's and 
BircHALL's; now will greedy signors and signoras profit by the 
folly of English lords and squires, and 
*¢ Bubble, bubble, toil and trouble ” 

prevail for the next four months. 

This season marks the commencement of a new era in the an- 
nals of the Philharmonic. BisHop, Crotcu, Atrwoop, Hors.ey, 
Cooxg, have long been numbered among its members,—we pre- 
sume from their celebrity as composers (for as performers they 
never appear in the orchestra); and yet this acknowledgment of 
their talents appears, till now, to have been but in derision; for to 
elect a member whose services can only be available to the Society 
as a composer, and then systematically to exclude his composi- 
tions from performance, is either a proof of want of judgment in 
the choice, or of want of taste in the exclusion. We happen to 
think the latter; and having frequently exposed the folly of such 
conduct, we are gratified that justice has at length been done to 
the talent of such men, tardy though it be. The scheme will show 
that Bisnop’s Cantata, upon which we ventured to anticipate the 
decision of the Directors, was the chief novelty of the evening. 

FIRST CONCERT. 


Sinfonia, No. lee .¢ocssccceee sinedes Sink aie eneiea 6.5 Spour. 
Aria, Signor ZucHEL11, “ A rispettarmi”.......... CaRaFa, 


Quintetto, Messrs. Ckamer, Mori, Morar, Linp- 
tev, and DRAGONETTI....... decevee eeesee bene 
Cantata, “ The Seventh Day,” composed for the 
Philharmonic Society. The Solo parts by Mrs. 
Bisuor, Miss Nove.uo, Messrs. Hawkins, Horn- 


J. B. Cramer, 


CASTLE, and E. TAYLOR ......0.000+ peweveceece Uke Rt. Brewer. 
Sinfsaia, NO, Vile cicesccctccceccccsseeccceccves BEETHOVEN. 
Terzetto, “ Pria di partir”. .....0..+-.ee0 eeceeee Mozart. 
Concerto Violin, Signor MASSONI......+0..-0005 +» Krevurzer, 
Quartetto, “Il cor, ala mia f@".......6...45 eee. BEETHOVEN. 
Overture, Le Deux Journeés .........4.. basses tse - CuHeRusini. 


Leader, Mr. Morr—Conduetor, Mr. CRAMER. 

It has been Bisuor’s lot, like that of all dramatic composers, 
to be controlled by the judgment of others in whatever he has 
written; and if the subjects thus selected for him have been some- 
times inspiring, they have frequently been dull,—a black draught 
to a composer, instead of a glass of champagne; a leaden weight 








on his head, instead of a spring at his heel. It is singular that the 
words of almost the only two pieces of celebrity which he has 
chosen for himself, have been derived from the same source: both 
“The Battle of the Angels” and “ The Seventh Day “ are scenes 
taken from Paradise Lost. This is a daring step, and one in 
which moderate success is impossible. Unless the composer have 
the mental power to write up to his author—unless he can walk 
firm and erect under the armour of Mitton—his labours will as- 
suredly end ina ludicrous abortion. Fellowship with such a man 
is the prerogative but of few minds; and of these we think Bisuop 
has proved himself to be one; nor do we hesitate in applying to 
him the compliment which our immortal poet and patriot paid to 
his friend Lawes— 
** Thou honour’st verse, and verse must lend her wing 

To honour thee, the priest of Phebus’ choir, 

That tun’st their happiest lines in hymn or story.” 

The words of this Cantata will be found in the Seventh Book 
of Paradise Lost, with some omissions, in order to fit them for 
their present purpose. It commences with an appropriate instru- 
mental introduction of about twenty bars, well fitted to awaken the 
attention of the audience, and leading at once into the bass solo 

« The great Creator from his work desisting, 
Though unwearied, up returned,” &c. 
The burst of acclamation is magnificently announced by the or- 
chestra; but its full power is judiciously reserved till after the 
conclusion of the Quartet, “The earth, the air resounded;” 
during which, voices and instruments are equally subdued; till, 
on its termination at the words, “ The bright pomp ascended jubi- 
lant,” the swell of the voices prepares the auditor for the approach- 
ing chorus, “Open, ye everlasting gates!" A lovely symphony 
then introduces the approach of evening on earth. The passage 
(we must refer our readers to their MiLTon), as far as “Creation, 
and the six days’ acts they sung,” is thrown into recitative; in the 
accompaniment of which the composer has shown great skill and 
correct taste. He has avoided one of those traps into which young 
and second-rate artists are sure to fall: to such it would have 
seemed both natural and necessary, that all the instruments men- 
tioned in the poem should have been heard in the orchestra; and 
‘¢ The harp, the solemn pipe, and dulcimer, 
All organs of sweet stop, 
All sounds on fret by string or golden wire,” 

would have tinkled, piped, and twanged by turn. The effect of 
this must have been ludicrous, and nothing of the kind is at- 
tempted. No just musical effect can be given to the words except 
by simple recitative, and this we have. The passage “ Blessed and 
hallowed the seventh day,” is accompanied by the organ; but 
simply and softly: the use of this instrument here increases the 
general solemnity of the scene, while the auditor is scarcely 
conscious how. The Recitative is succeeded by a Trio (ia A 
flat) for soprano, tenor, and bass, of great beauty, to the words 
“Great are thy works, Jehovah,” &c. interspersed with chorus. 
The whole of this scene isa piece of musical painting of the highest 
class; and the magnificence of the chorus stands in striking and 
appropriate contrast to the lovely chorale which follows. A short 
recitative then introduces -the concluding chorus, in which vocal 
and instrumental power are called into full action. The subject of 
the fugue is happily chosen, and treated with consummate skill. 
the series of harmonies which unfold themselves toward the con- 
clusion, bespeak a profound mastery of the art, and prepare for the 
majestic climax which terminates the piece. 

We have thus endeavoured to convey some idea of the com- 
position BisHop has produced. Our outline is a faint and feeble 
one; yet such a work merited more than a cursory notice. It 
was received with a burst of applause from the band and from 
the audience. Of course it did not please all. Some thought it 
too dramatic, some too chromatic; some thought it too short, some 
too long. Without stopping to examine the means by which the 
composer has sought to accomplish his end—without pausing to 
inquire into the reason for this change of key, or that alteration of 
mode, we simply look to the general effect, and ask whether the 
musician has caught and expressed in his own language the spirit 
of the poet? We think that he has. Dramatic, unquestionably, 
the composition is: the subject is the conclusion of the sublimest 
drama that human genius ever conceived or dared to express; but 
that the music anywhere or inany degree degenerates into the light 
and flippant style of the opera, it would be ridiculous to assert. 
Music may be divided into two classes—the music of mechanism, 
and the music of poetry. In the former, words are adapted to 
notes, every thing is worked out by mere line and rule. To borrow 
afew words from Mitton himself, this kind of writing “‘ hath been 
graced by the use of some men of note, but often to their own vex- 
ation, hindrance, and constraint, being, as a thing of itself, to all 
judicious ears, trivial, and of no true musical delight.” The music 
of poetry warms and excites as well as satisfies the auditor: and 
as this effect was produced in the present instance, the triumph of 
the composer was complete. It would be easy to point to the evi- 
dences of his skill in laying out the work, and to show why the re- 
spective Voices in succession or in combination are judiciously em- 
ployed,—more easy to quote instances of masterly instrumentation : 
but such a detailed examination is unnecessary. The judicious 
application of means may be safely inferred from such a successful 
result. This we will say, that the result did not surprise us. We 
have always thought that with such colours and canvas as the 
Philharmonic Bandsupplies, and with a subject of his own choice, 
Bisuop would assert for himself and his country a fresh claim to 
musical honour and distinction. 
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Of the performance we can speak in terms of unqualified praises 
Every individual in the band appeared to feel interested in the 
success of the piece, and to exert his best-efforts to :promote it. 

Our notice of the other parts of the selection must be brief: and 
as the two Sinfonias have often before been performed at these 
concerts, it will be unnecessary to diseuss either their excellen- 
cies or the precision with which they were played. Signor Mas- 

son's Concerto disappointed us. We had been taught to expect 
a.great deal; but there was very little to gratify in the Concerto 
itself, or in his execution of it. Perhaps our reniembrance of Dr 
Beruor is yet too vivid. The concert was protvacted to an inju- 
dicious and wearisome length; and half the aud.ience had left the 


room by the middle of the second act. 


CORN CATECHISM. 


‘37. He (the opponent) 
wished, first, to change the 
present for a fixed duty, and 
then to descend in the scale 
of that duty until at last no 
duty would be left at all. 
Now, he would endeavour to 
grapple with this argument 
openly, and would contend 
that such incessant changes 
would be most injurious to 
the country. — Times, 7th 
March 1834. House of 
Commons. 


38. The honourab!e gen- 
tleman had said, with some- 
what of whimsical inconsis- 
tency, that a free trade in 
corn would have a tendency 
to increase the population, 
while he at the same time 
admitted that our surplus 
population was a great evil, 
for which emigration was 
the only cure.—Jb. 


39. Besides, he could not 
help remarking the fact, that 
the change now sought for 
was asked at the yery mo- 
ment when the manufactu- 
rers of the country were in 
full employment, and when 


( Continued. ) 


A, Then let them. make the change all 
at once. Like the patient of the Irish 
drummer, there is rio pleasing them. To 
take off the duties all at once, they say 
would be utterly ruinous to them; and 
when it is proposedi to do it gradually to 
gratify them, they find out that the incessant 
changes would be most injurious to the 
country. 


A. A population that is allowed to keep 
itself, is not surplus. The population or- 
dered to be starved to enrich the landed 
aristocracy, is, surplus only because it is 
more than the aristocracy will allow to keep 
themselves. \ 


A, Why are the working people at Old- 
ham on twopence-halfpenny a-day? By 
“full employment” was probably meant 
‘employment that is full of people and too 
many.” 


the only portion of the labouring community who did really lack employment 
were the agricultural labourers.—Zb. 


40. The honourable mover 
had also rather whimsically 
referred to the protecting 
duty on corn, which had ex- 
isted for the last six years— 
viz. 6s. 8d. per quarter; he 
said whimsically, because the 
operation of his own recom- 
mended measure would be to 
create a positive increase of 
the protective duty to 10s. 
per quarter.—Zb. 


A. This only proves that the mover was 
not equal to the question. He had beiter 
have "taken the opinion of his Petitioners, 
than load the question with all manner of 
pegs for an enemy to hang an obstacle upon. 
Assuredly no man moderately considerate, 
would have debouched with such a proposal. 
If the object was to relieve the community, 
why not support the prayer of the Petitioners 
for the gradual removal of the “ existing” 
duties, without giving the enemy another 
previous change to fight upon? ‘The other 


proposal (setting out of sight the jocularity of beginning by increasing 
the duty from 6s. &d. to 10s.) is explicable only by the interference of 
a desire in some quarter to gain the increased chance of stopping at 


some duty or other. 


41. Both the honourable 
mover and seconder of the 
motion had dwelt on the 
benefit which would be: felt 
by the agricultarists them- 
selves from the success of 


The seconder and mover should change places. 


A. Fairenough. Only let the manufac- 
turers not be over lengthily invited to agree, 
that it is for their interest to keep the 
landed aristocracy. 











their recommendations, and that they afforded them the safest protection. Now 
he would observe, that however imperfect the understanding of the agricultural 
labourers might be, they would in a question of the kind then before the house 


form a judgment for themselves. —Ib. 


42. Mr. Huskisson said, 
*‘ During upwards of a hun- 
dred years, up to the year 
1765, the import of foreign 
corn was restrained by very 
high duties. What was the 
state of the country during 
those hundred years? That, 
in ordinary seasons, our own 
growth supplied a stock of 
corn fully —_ for our con- 
sumption,—that, in abun- 
dant seasons, we had some 
to spare, which we exported, 
—that, in bad seasons, we 
felt no want, and were under 
no apprehension,—that the 
price of corn seldom varied 
more than a few shillings 
per quarter,—that we had 
no years of inordinate gain 
to the farmer, and of starva- 
tion to the consumer,—that 
prices, instead of rising from 
year to year, were gradually 
diminishing, so that at the 
end of this long period of a 
century, during which we 
never imported foreign corn, 
they were actually one-fifth 


A, See what all this means, being inter- 
preted. You shut the people up, and say 
they shall not increase to more than can be 
permanently (or with temporary exceptions) 
supported on the produce of a given quan- 
tity of land. Of course they do not increase. 
If one year, for instance, ‘in five should be 
extraordinarily productive, they of course ean 
afford toexport; because they have not been 
busy increasing the number of mouths in all 
the ordinary years, and cannot do it to much 
purpose in one. If one year in five is a year 
of scarcity, the letting-in a moderate quan. 
tity of corn, will get the people over that 
ditch, and then go onas before. But all 
this is only meant to hide the fact, that there 
is an average and continual depression of 
the increase, wealth, and power of the com- 
munity. The community is desired to look 
at the small difference between the best 
times and the worst, and jump the fact that 
they are all made worse in the lump than 
they need to be. Of course the magnitude 
of the gross or aggregate evil depends upon 
the degree in which men have approached to 
the full cultivation of the licensed land; 
and therefore goes on increasing. If Mr- 





lower than at the beginning 
of it. Would to God that 
we had continued this salu- 
tary system !”"—Ib. 


43. To this opinion Mr. 
Huskisson always adhered. 
He had always considered a 
fixed scale of duty dangerous, 
because it would have a ten- 
dency to bring the Govern- 
ment into collision with the 
consumers. —Ib, 


44, He should now beg 
the attention of the house 
to the following extract from 
the pamphlet of Mr. Ricardo 
on protection to agriculture, 
published in the year 1822: 
—‘ A tax affecting the pro- 
ducer exclusively is, in fact, 
a bounty to that amount on 
the importation of the same 
commodity from abroad; and 
to restore competition to its 
just level, it would be neces- 
sary not only to subject the 
imported commodity to an 
equal tax, but to allow a 
drawback of equal amount 
on the exportation. of the 
home-made commodity. The 
growers of corn are subject 
to some of these peculiar 
taxes, such as tithes, a por- 
tion of the poor-rates, and 
perhaps one or two other 
taxes, all of which tend to 
raise the price of corn, and 
other raw produce, equal to 
those peculiar burdens. By 
imposing tithes, &e. on the 
farmer exclusively, no ob- 


Huskisson had lived, he wou!d have found 
that his “salutary system” would not: have 
waited for him. 


A. What could move the mover, to em- 
barrass himself with such a needless drag. as 
the fixed duty? Why will net men go the 
straight way to work, instead of the in-and- 
out? 


A. The misery of politico-economizing 
for the pot. A sect of political economists, 
operated on by the powerful principle of 
quod volumus, credimus, undertook to main- 
tain that tithes and poor-rates were paid out 
of the price of bread; being dazzled by the 
idea of setting the people on the back of a 
church they disliked. And now see how 
it is turned into an argument for keeping 
the landed aristocracy in some way-or other 
out of the toil of the other classes of the 
community. If tithes injure: the commu- 
nity, it is by a comparatively small amount, 
which might be removed to-morrow by a 
fair commutation which should change the 
form of levying. Poor-rates are paid by 
town property as well as country; though 
it is the country gentlemen and not the 
town, that say to the poor-rates Be, and 
they are so. The people may see now, 
what comes of trying to direct a false 
argument against the church. Perhaps 
this may lead some persons also to see 
the importance of getting a fair commuta- 
tion of tithes, as a step to. the abolition of 
the corn-laws. 


stacie would be opposed to him, if there were no foreign competition, because 
he would be able to raise the price of his produce; and if he could not do 


so, he would quit a trade which no longe 


profits of all other trades. 


onger afforded him the usual and ordinary 
But if importation was allowed, an undue en- 


couragement would be given to the importation of foreign corn, unless the fo- 


reign commodity 
imposed on the bene grower. 
45. He wassure that there 
were few members in that 
house who would not fully 
agree with him that the 
first operation of the change, 
if it should ever be carried 
into effect, would be to dimi- 
nish the demand for human 
labour; and he would ask, 
what then was to become of 
our surplus population? .- Jb. 


46. It would immediately 
operate upon the manufac- 
turing classes so as to produce 
a depression of wages; that 
again must act injuriously 
upon the interests of agricul- 
ture, by diminishing the 
demand for agricultural pro- 
duce ; and so the whole ope- 


were subject to a duty equal to’tithes or any exclusive tax, 


"Ib. 


A. The place is worse than people think 
it, if there are. How isa dimunition of 
demand for labour to arise out of allowin 
men to sell the labour of their hands ? A 
‘piece of baby’s alchemy: stop men from 
working, that you may make other men 
work more. 


A. Howis adepression of manufacturing 
wages to be produced by allowing manufac- 
tures to be sold? Is it not much more 
likely that the scheme that begins with 
creating wealth by prohibition is a juggle 
and & trick, than the scheme that begins by 
enacting liberty ? 


ration would proceed in a vicious circle, and one body of labourers would go on 
displacing another, until the manufaeturing interest themselves would be 
forward to regret that there ever had been a free trade in corn; and he hes 
tated not to predict that the ultimate effect would be the total destruction of the 
manufacturing interest of the country.—Ib, 


47. Were they to look to 
the interests of the countries 
of the European Continent, 
or to the colonies which 
they had themselves planted, 
or to Ireland, which was an 
integral portion of the United 
Kingdom ?—-J b. 


48. Steadiness of price 
was everything.— Jb. 


4S. He would repeat that 
such a sudden change would 
be equivalent to an agrarian 
law.—JI 6. 


A. They are to look to themselves. “ We 
will not keep anybody; fair play for all the 
world, and for ourselves among the rest: 
let every man that has any thing to sell be: 
allowed to do it, and no robbery of one to 
please another.” This is what the people 
of England are marching upon, 


A. Not steadiness at robbers’ price. 
There is a great deal to be said upon that 
‘* everything.” 


A. It would not have been unreasonable 
to expect, that an individual holding a share 
in the government ofa country, should have 
known what the agrarian law was. It was 
a demand of the Roman army and people 


for their pay and prize-money in the shape of their share of the con- 
quered lands; and is the first grand instance upon record of the whole- 
sale robbery of a people by their aristocracy ; the corn-laws being the 


next in rank if not in time. 


50. Was the landlord to 
be stripped of his rents, the 
farmer of his profits, and the 
labourer of his wages and 
his comforts, to support the 
theories of the honourable 
member for Middlesex ? — 
Morning Post, 7th March 
1834. House of Commons. 


A. Is the capitalist to be stripped of his 
returns, the manufacturer of his profits, 
and the operative of his wages and comforts, 
to support the theories of the member for 
anywhere else? And this, be it always 
remembered, not by the removal of an in- 
jury upon others, but by the imposition of 
a positive wrong ;—not by leaving things to 
nature’s course, but by walking painfully 
out of the course of nature. 


(To be continued.) 
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